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In 1911, things in Pensacola were going pretty hot and heavy. When 
they were altogether too hot, Pensacola Fire Chief Bicker and his proud 
Pumper were called into action. Today, the noise of the Pensacola 
Pumper’s steel-rimmed wheels, bustling to a blaze, has long since faded 
into history. 


But something else that got off to a blazing start in 1911] was Gulf 
Life Insurance Company — and it’s still roaring. From a small Pensacola 
firm, Gulf Life has billowed into a Southern Institution with over a 


million policyowners ... over 1 and |, billion dollars of insurance in 
force. 


For life, health, or group insurance plans, meant for men and 
companies going hot and heavy, see your Gulf Life Representative. And 
to be safer, do it today. 


Gulf Life Sue Com i 


Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 
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LOBBYING AT TALLAHASSEE 
The “country horses” are back in Tallahassee 
with the 1961 Legislature. Representing varied 
interests, they make up the powerful “third 
cabinet.” 


WHY FLORIDA FIRMS GO PUBLIC 
Increasing numbers of Florida companies find 
that “going public” with sale of their stock 
gives them added strength and stature. 


REVIEW - PREVIEW 
Florida is midstream in its period of greatest 
growth and change. Here is an eight-page 
report on the recent past, the present and the 
future. 
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opposed by others. 
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Caroline and Us 


FLORIDA Someone said recently, 
“All three-year-old girls are 
cute, so what's so special 
about Caroline Kennedy.” 
_ Three - year - old magazines 

probably have no justifica- 
m4, tion to call attention to their 
birthday either, but we 
thought TREND’s readers 
might like a glimpse of our 
covers since we took off in 
the spring of 1958. 

We have been knee-deep in many intriguing 
and compelling Florida happenings and situa- 
tions since then, and, based largely on the 
laborious research we did during these years, 
we are attempting to show you what appear 
to be a few sign posts for Florida in the 
years just ahead in “Review-Preview” on page 
20. 

The coming years look most challenging 
and exciting to us and we look forward with 
enthusiasm to our opportunity to report to 
you. During the past three years we have 
hurdled the natural obstacles of a new maga- 
zine, and perhaps as a recruit who has com- 
pleted basic training, we feel particularly 
honored to renew our pledge made just three 
years ago—on page 30 of the April, 1958 issue: 
“We pledge to report those things, good and 
bad, which will enlighten your actions and 
decisions.” 
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~ Average Weight of Fish Above — 152 Pounds 


BOCA GRANDE ROUND-UP 
From fabulous Useppa Island you fish the world’s finest ALL EXPENSE 


tarpon waters. Boca Grande Pass, Cayo Costa, Captiva 
and Sanibel Islands, The Gulf of Mexico and Pine Island PAC KAGE 
Sound. World renowned for the “Silver King” of game 

fish, this area, for the first time, offers a “complete . 
package” which includes everything you need to catch & Deluxe Villa 


a tarpon, and have the time of your life. 
@ All Meals 


SAVE 5070! © Deep Sea Guide Boats 


Accommodations Limited @ Tarpon Guide 
Rush Reservations ®@ Tackle - Bai 
Write Department 425, en art 


@ Tarpon Trophy 


(I) ) slond (0,8 @ Transportation to 
Appa and from Mainland 


IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
Boca Grande Florida 
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Talk and Predictions 














Duval Assessor Favors General Reappraisal. . . . Competition Big 


Problem Facing Banks. 


asa DUVAL COUNTY'S NEW tax as- 
sessor, Frank K. Osborn, wants a com- 
plete reappraisal of property in the 


/ county, which would be completed in 


1963. “The reappraisal would broaden 


| the tax base so that it would be about 
| $1,187,500,000 after reappraisal, as 
| compared with $428,328,302 in 1960,” 


Osborn said. He is asking the County 
Commission and the County Budget 
Commission to appropriate $660,000 to 


| finance the reappraisal. 


| aa A GOLF COURSE BOOM in south 


he a iets el ncaa aire eee 
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Florida has been noted by business 
observers, who point out that develop- 
ers find houses easier to sell when golf 
facilities are thrown in. Some courses, 
with huge floodlights, are even of- 
fering night golf. 


as°FLORIDA IS EVOLVING a new 
civilization,” said Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director of the National Re- 


' creation Association, speaking to the 
| Rotary Club of Jacksonville last month. 
| “This state has always had possibilities 
_ for excellent outdoor recreation, and 
| that will not change. But no one wants 


to go fishing all the time. The state is 
now developing an interest in the per- 
forming arts. Youngsters today are 
familiar with music and art and drama. 
When they complete their education, 
they'll still want to enjoy these things,” 
he said. 


“INCREASING COMPETITION is one 


of the big problems the banks face 
today,” said W. R. Barnett, president 
of the Barnett National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, speaking to the 67th annual 
meeting of the Florida Bankers Associ- 
ation in Miami. Pointing to a disap- 
pointing 21, per cent rise in total 
deposits in Florida banks last year, Bar- 
nett blamed the rise of credit unions, 
and the spread of traditional banking 
functions to other kinds of business. 


AIR FORCE MAJOR GENERAL 
Leighton I. Davis, commander of the 


_ Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center, 
_ predicted in a recent speech that man- 
_ ned aircraft will fly 5,000 mile an hour 


| by 1970. He said the heat barrier has 


been overcome and the speed of light 
is now viewed as the ultimate limita- 
tion. 


asa°FLORIDA’S BIGGEST CHAL- 
LENGE is increasing her productivity,” 
State Senator Sam M. Gibbons of Hills- 
borough County told members of the 
Florida West Coast Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalism fra- 
ternity. “We can't live on sunshine and 
washing each others’ clothes. We've 
got to base our economy on something 
besides tourism.” 


ae°“WITHIN THE DECADE there 
will be offered at some university a 
Ph.D. in gerontology,” said Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, chairman of the Division of 
Gerontology at the Institute of Human 
Adjustment of the University of Mich- 
igan, who spoke at the Tenth Annual 
Conference on Gerontology held last 
March in Gainesville. “In fact, it seems 
possible to predict that we are now 
ready to experience a great increase in 
productivity resulting from the pion- 
eering work of the scientists early in- 
terested in the study of the aging,” 
she said. 


as FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS are 
going to have to fight harder during the 
next ten years if they are to keep the 
same share of the world citrus pie 
they now have, says W. B. Black, mar- 
keting consultant for the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission. He warns that new 
Florida and Texas plantings will re- 
sult in 247 million boxes of oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines by 1970 — 
about 60 million more than this year. 


ae GOVERNOR BRYANT wants the 
state to dredge and fill some of the 
417,000 acres of submerged land it 
owns in order to increase its market 
value. However, he insists that safe- 
guards should be set up to guarantee 
availability of the land for public use 
and enjoyment. 


aa THE GREYHOUND Corporation 
and Trans World Airlines are working 
out an arrangement to enable tourists 
to ride a bus on a sight-seeing trip 
across the country and return by plane, 
according to Greyhound Vice President 
James E. Hawthorne. This will enable 
people to make leisurely tours in air- 
conditioned, wide-window busses and 
return quickly by air, Hawthorne ex- 
plains. 


. . . Senator Scott Kelly Asks Support of Contractors. 


ae STATE SENATOR SCOTT KELLY 
has appealed to road contractors and 
materials suppliers to support his plan 
for a professional highway commission- 
er as a way to take themselves out 
of politics. 

“If our program will help remove 
you from the position of being so 
heavily relied on by candidates, it just 
seems to be good business that you 
should welcome this invitation to co- 
operate on corrective legislation,” he 
said at the opening of road bids in 
Tallahassee. 


es AT THE 1964 WORLD'S FAIR 
Florida must project a “massive Flor- 
ida spectacular,” says Reid B. Hughes 
of the Florida Development Commis- 
sion. He says participation in the event 
“will be the key to Florida’s future.” 


aa PRESIDENT LEE TALLEY of the 
Coca Cola Company, parent company 
of the Minute Maid Corporation, says 
that Greece, Morocco, Italy, Israel, and 
Spain all grow more citrus than they 
can use, and proposes that concentrate 
from these areas could be shipped in- 
to such markets as Denmark and West 
Germany. 

Florida Citrus Commission General 
Manager Homer Hooks noted that 
Minute Maid’s biggest investment is in 
30,000 acres of Florida grove holdings, 
and expressed confidence that the firm 
would do nothing to jeopardize this 
investment. 


aa DECLARING THAT FLORIDA 
faces a decade of substantial growth, 
but at a decreased rate as compared 
with the 1950s, Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce President Henry C. Cole- 
man, Daytona Beach banker, urges an 
eight-point program of growth and de- 
velopment: 1. Develop a spirit of coop- 
eration among all groups in the state; 
2. revise the state’s tax structure; 3. 
eliminate strip cities, eyesores and 
speed traps along highways; 4. develop 
public parks and other recreational 
areas; 5. coordinate all agencies work- 
ing to bring industry to Florida; 6. con- 
tinue expansion of educational facil- 
ities; 7. develop increased appreciation 
of cultural life; 8. show visitors that 
“we want them in Florida.” 
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Only Genuine Non-Profit Co-Operatives 
Will Be Issued Charters by Secretary of State 


eeA NEW POLICY of refusing to 
issue charters to corporations calling 
themselves co-operatives, which op- 
erate for profit, has been announced 
by Secretary of State Tom Adams, 
who said the original intent of the 
co-operative law was to apply to 
non-profit agricultural associations. 

Co-operative apartments have 
been built in Florida since the 1920's, 
and have become a major segment 
of the Florida real estate picture in 
the past several years. 


se THE SOUTH FLORIDA DIS- 
TRICT Court of Appeals has ruled 
that Cuban property may be seized 
for money owed by the Cuban gov- 


ernment for commercial activities. 


Harris and Company Advertising, 
Inc. seized aircraft and attached 
Cuban government bank assets to 
collect $327,000 it said was owed for 
advertising promotion of tourism in 
Cuba. The court held bills resulting 
from governmental activity cannot 
be collected because Cuba can claim 
sovereign immunity. 


as FLORIDIANS PAID more than 
$2 billion in taxes during the past 
fiscal year—58 per cent more than the 
total tax bill of five years ago, the 
state chamber of commerce said. 

“Last year’s tax total divides out 
to $591 for every resident of Florida,” 
the state trade body said. “This 
amount is 31 per cent more than the 
per capita tax paid five years ago. 
At the same time per capita income 
gained 10 per cent and the popula- 
tion of the state increased 20 per 
cent.” 


ae SIX OIL COMPANIES have set 
up divisions in Coral Gables. The 
move is designed to permit faster 
communication with oil exploration 
in Central and South America, ac- 
cording to officials of the Gulf Oil 
Company, which transferred _ its 
Western Hemisphere oil-prospecting 
division from New York in April. 
Other companies with Coral Ga- 
bles offices are Esso Standard S.A. 
Ltd., and International Petroleum, 
both subsidiaries of Standard of New 
Jersey. California Exploration Co., 
a subsidiary of Standard of Califor- 
nia, and Continental Oil of Ven- 
ezuela, subsidiary of Continental of 
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Delaware, have moved to Coral 
Gables recently. 

Tropical Oil, which deals exclu- 
sively in propane gas, and Coastal 
Petroleum Co. also maintain offices 
in Coral Gables. 


asA NEW ELECTRONICS plant, 
expected eventually to employ 200, 
was dedicated last month on a ten- 
acre site in Plantation, near Fort 
Lauderdale. 

President Luther G. Simjian of 
Reflectone Electronics, Inc., with 
headquarters and main plant in 
Stamford, Connecticut, said “We 
contemplate further expansion of 
plant facilities as our activity in- 
creases.” 





INC. 
recently at Plantation near Fort Lauderdale. 
The company is negotiating to merge with 
Universal Match Corporation. 


REFLECTONE ELECTRONICS, opened 


Reflectone designs and manufac- 
tures training and simulation systems 
—used to prepare personnel for oper- 
ation of complex military and indus- 
trial equipment. The company also 
manufactures electronic systems and 
sub-assemblies, and recently intro- 
duced an automatic bank depositing 
machine called “Bankograph.” 

Reflectone is completing negotia- 
tions to merge with Universal Match 
Corporation, large diversified indus- 
trial firm. Reflectone’s new Florida 
plant will serve as a research arn 
for the larger company. 


se TO MAKE MINED-OUT LAND 
useful for housing, recreation and 
other purposes, eight phosphate 
companies with operations in the 
Polk-East Hillsborough Count area 
have joined in a speeded-up recla- 
mation program. 

The companies, which compose 
the Florida Phosphate Council, have 
separately undertaken several recla- 
mation programs in the past, but this 
is the first industry-wide program. 


ss TOURIST TRADE PICKED UP 


during the winter and spring and | 


business will continue to be normal 
or better, according to a survey of 
tourist attaction operators and cham- 
bers of commerce, which was con- 
ducted by the Florida Development 
Commission. 

Miami-Metro Publicity Director, 
Lew Price, reported 80 per cent oc- 
cupancy of Dade County hotels and 
motels. Attendance at sports events 
was up, the commission said. 

Northeast Airlines said business 





was better than it was the same per- © 


iod last year. 


es AIR POLLUTION isn't a major 


problem in Florida now, reports the 7 
State Board of Health, but it may 7 


soon become one. 


“There is not presently any large © 


community in the state where gener- © 
alized pollution of the entire air en- © 
velope is serious,” the report stated. 7 


“However, there are a few urban and 
non-urban places where sizable 
areas are seriously polluted by emis- 


sions from a small number of major | 


pollution sources.” 

The report said the most serious 
problem at present is posed by emis- 
sion of fluorides and other dust from 


18 phosphate rock processing plants. © 


Pulp mills were cited as another 
source of pollution. 

The Board of Health recommends 
legislation to encourage air pollution 
control programs at a county or mul- 
ti-county level, zoning laws covering 
unincorporated areas, expanded ac- 
tivity of the Air Pollution Commis- 
sioner, and better equipment for the 
Board of Health in its program in 


this field. 


ss THE FLORIDA CITRUS COM- © 


MISSION will spend 22 per cent 
less for consumer and trade adver- 
tising this season than it did a year 
ago, according to Frank D. Arn, di- 
rector of advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

The commission has $878,097 less 
in advertising funds than a year ago 
to promote an estimated crop which 
is virtually the same as last year, 
Arn said. Commissioner Bruce W. 
Skinner said Arn’s figures reflect an 
overexpenditure of advertising funds 


last season rather than any severe © 


cutback this year. 
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ss WINTER BUSINESS RANKED 
nine per cent above the summer 
month activity last year, according 
to the State Chamber of Commerce. 
The difference is the greatest since 
the early 1950s, the report stated. 
In 1959 the variation was 6.8 per 
cent. 

“The larger 1960 winter-summer 


) difference points a finger toward the 
’ need for increased summer tourism,” 


the trade body said. 
The chamber reviewed seasonal 


| variations in 1960, based on bank 


debits for 12 cities. 


eae THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
plans to establish a giant industrial 
research center which would house 
advanced scientific laboratories of 
up to 30 major companies in the 
United States. 

The labs will be built around a 
multimillion-dollar graduate school 
for science and industry, which each 
firm will support financially, as well 
as with equipment and exchange of 
ideas. 

The center will serve a dual 
purpose: to bring important new 


| industry into Dade County and help 
_ the university obtain a top graduate 


school at the same time. 

First of the tenants will be the 
Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp.., 
of Houston, Texas, manufacturer of 
aviation gasoline and synthetic rub- 
ber derivatives. 

Arvida Corporation, which owns 
the acreage, volunteered to donate 
100 acres to the university for the 
graduate school. The 30 remaining 
ten-acre tracts on the school’s per- 
imeter will be leased or sold to 
industry at about $5,000 an acre. 


eaeA RIVERFRONT DEVELOP- 
MENT PLAN, calling for a conven- 
tion hall and a library, has been 
drawn up for Tampa. Plans hinge 
on the design of the convention cen- 
ter and plaza area fronting the Hills- 
borough River in the downtown 
area. 

Hammer and Associates, an At- 
lanta firm making a marketing and 
economical analysis of the downtown 
area for Tampa merchants, recom- 
mended that a library be built on 
the site. “It pulls a lot of people in,” 
their report stated. “It’s a key ele- 
ment in bringing people back down- 
town.” 

Other facilities planned for the 
site included; two parking garages, 
a heliport and a hotel. Estimated 
costs of the projects would be over 
$8,845,550. 
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YOU GET MORE USABLE FLOOR SPACE 
WHEN YOU BUILD WITH... 
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@ Prestressed concrete offers many advantages 
to the architect, engineer, contractor and 
owner. Longer spans, fewer columns, shallower 
beam depths, and a minimum of maintenance 
are among some of the reasons why it will pay 











CONVENTIONAL FRAMING 
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you to consider this modern structural system 
on your next important building. 


The Florida prestressed concrete producers 
have issued a brochure showing the variety of 
standard structural units available in this State. 
Write to one of them, or to the Association 
office today for your free copy. 
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Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville 
Concrete Structures, Inc., No. Miami 
Dura-Stress, Inc., Leesburg 

Duval Eng. & Contracting Co., Jacksonville 
Florida Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Tampa 
Juno Prestressors, Inc., West Palm Beach 
Maule Industries, Inc., Miami 
Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., Hallandale 


Perma-Stress, Inc., Holly Hill 

Pre-Cast Corp., Miami 

Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland 

Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., 
Panama City 

Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., 

West Coast Shell Corp., Sarasota 

R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 


Pensacola 





florida prestressed 
“\ ¢oncrete assn. 
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aa COASTAL PETROLEUM COR- 
PORATION must have permission 
from private landowners or from the 
state to explore for minerals on land 
inside bulkhead lines, according to 
an opinion by Attorney General 
Richard Ervin. He said this would 
hold whether or not a formal bulk- 
head line existed around an area and 





Go ° 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 


* 


Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


‘Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 


Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fla. 








that he interpreted such areas as 
those filled or unfilled, adjacent or 
riparian to private uplands. 

The dispute began when Coastal, 
having leased from the Internal 
Improvement Fund trustees mineral 
rights to 4.5 million acres of sub- 
merged and offshore lands (including 
a 390-mile stretch along the Gulf 
Coast from Naples to Apalachicola, 
and numerous river and lake bot- 
toms), attempted to have all devel- 
opers obtain Coastal’s permission 
before commencing filling opera- 
tions. The Arvida Corporation pur- 
chased a quit claim deed from Coast- 
al on its Bird Key development near 
Sarasota. At one point, Attorney 
General Ervin accused Coastal of 
“harassing” West Coast residents. 


seTHE FLORIDA DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION has selected 
Louis Benito of Tampa to handle its 
tourist advertising accounts for the 
next two years. Alfred Lino Asso- 
ciates, of St. Petersburg, will handle 
industrial advertising accounts. The 
two were selected from among seven 
agencies vying for the accounts. 
Each firm will be paid the stand- 
ard commission of 15 per cent of 
the cost of the program they handle. 








18,000 g.p.d. system for 
Butter-Crust Bakeries, Inc., 
on Interstate 4, Lakeland 


Write for the details to 


EQUIPMENT, 


Clearwater, Florida 





Sewage Treatment By AEROBIC DIGESTION for 


SHOPPING CENTERS, SCHOOLS, MOTELS 
HOME DEVELOPMENTS, HOTELS, INDUSTRY 


capacities of 2,000 to 63,000 gallons for 
efficient, odorless digestion . 
tanks are made of rustless, lifetime, precast concrete! 


There are many other benefits besides... 


MAROLF HYGIENIC B 
INC | 


1627 Gulf-to-Bay Blvd 
Phone 442-2117 


Write for FREE Planning Guide 


only 
MAROLEF 


g1Ves . oy 


a compact “proven’’ sewage 
treatment plant for daily 
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In the past year, tourist advertising 
purchased by the commission total- 
led $760,000 and industrial advertis-| 
ing, $286,000. The new commission 
has asked the legislature for a $1,- 
378,866 tourist advertising budget! 
for the coming year and $450,000 for 
industrial advertising. : 


ss FOUR INDUSTRIAL CENTERS : 
in the state were classified by the” 
U.S. Labor Department as “dis-7 
tressed areas” with unemployment” 
of six per cent or more. They were ™ 
Miami, the Tampa-St. Petersburg ~ 
area, Panama City and the Fort Lau-~ 
derdale-Hollywood area. 


asFLORIDA’S HOTEL AND MO-> 
TEL BUSINESS in the first two” 
months of 1961 fell 11 per cent” 
below the same period a year ago, 
according to Horwath and Horwath, 
Miami accounting firm which keeps 
tabs on such things. 

Commenting that the business 
recession, the harsh northern weath- 
er and the airline strike all took” 
their toll on Florida’s winter tourist © 
trade, the firm said “there is no) 
longer any doubt” that the hotel and ~ 
motel business in Florida is the 
worst since 1958. 
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es FLORIDA RANKS NINTH in 
the number of airports for general 
public use, with a total of 97, reports 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Forty-five of these airports 
are paved and fully lighted regularly. 
“Only two other states have more,” 
the report noted. 4 

Last year, active civil aircraft in” 
the state numbered 2,352, and active 
pilots 15,096. 


ae IN THE FIVE YEARS preceding 
1959, 9,142 farms disappeared from © 
Florida, census figures show. During © 
that period 519,732 farms folded in 
the South, representing 61 per cent 
of all farm disappearances in the — 
nation. Departure of farm operators 
included some 315,000 tenant farm- 
ers, 477,000 white farmers and 194.,- 
000 non-white farmers. The five-~ 
year change left 29 million fewer | 
acres in cultivation in the South. ~ 


seTHE STATE IS LOSING $9 
million a year because of illegal 
moonshining, reports State beverage 
director Thomas Lee, of Miami. 

The Beverage Department em- © 
ploys 228 persons, a hundred of © 
them law enforcement officers. Lee © 
said in the past two months his 
department has destroyed 109 illegal 
moonshine stills. 
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se THE INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION in Tallahassee, supplementing 
the Labor Department’s report, said 
all ten of Florida’s major population 
areas experienced increases in un- 
employment in February. However, 
four of them, Orlando, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola and Polk County, had 
employment increases also. 


esCHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OFFICIALS of Dade, Broward and 
Palm Beach counties have organized 
a Tri-County Tourism Council. “An 
incredible situation has existed with 
everyone pulling in different direc- 
tions,” said Ed Keys, assistant mana- 


+ ger of the Miami-Dade Chamber of 


Commerce and chairman of the 
meeting in Fort Lauderdale at which 
the Council was organized. Remark- 
ing that the competition for tourists 
was getting tougher, he anticipated 
a need for the eventual creation of 
a state travel council to co-ordinate 
local and state promotion. 


ss BROWARD COUNTY has cabi- 
net approval for an ultra modern 
school plant where a child would 
begin education at the age of four 
and continue through junior college. 


| Ultimately, the plan would include 


ts 


a senior college. 


se DAYTONA BEACH WANTS a 
major league baseball team to train 
there. The New York Metropolitan 
Baseball Club, recently admitted to 


the National League for competition 


in 7 


ve 


ig 


$9 


‘al 


in 1962, was reported interested. 


as BENTLEY BRAHMAN RANCH, 
Inc. sold to Shellon, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minn., more than 7,000 acres for 
$1,105,000 in a record Hardee Coun- 


) ty land sale. It is to be set in citrus 
ag | 


and sold by the block. Shellon was 
purchaser of the Campbell ranch 
property and the Doyle Carlton Jr. 


| property near Zolfo Springs in recent 


transactions. 


_ AIRLINE SEEKS PLANTS 
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National Airlines Sets Up 
Industrial Information 
Department 

National Airlines has created a 
new Industrial Information Depart- 


ment to help bring more industries 
to Florida. 


The new department will be head- 
ed by H. J. Grathwol. 

“We feel we can help Florida 
obtain diversified industries so neces- 


HUNT SALUTES... 





Guy Bostick 
PRESIDENT AND OWNER 
y ) ComMMERCIAL CarriER CORPORATION 


From one truck and trailer in 1946 to 200 today — that’s the success 
story of Georgia-born (and lifelong Floridian) Guy Bostick. His 
thriving corporation is authorized to haul concrete in all its forms. 
Commercial Catrier Corporation also trucks frozen citrus juice to 
northern points and returns with canned goods. Mr. Bostick, who 
was a Florida Highway patrolman and Bartow Police Chief, em- 
ploys over 125 persons in his three large terminals located in 
Auburndale, Tampa and Miami. Hunt Truck Sales sold Mr. Bostick 
his first truck and trailer and has been supplying his firm ever 
since. We are proud of the long and pleasant association. 








WHITE © GMC *® AUTOCAR 
TRAILMOBILE *© THERMO-KING 


Tampa | Miami | Lake Worth | St. Petersburg 


2-4221 (NE 5-0331 JU 5-9858 7-3969 
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now with DixiRib Perma-Color Panels 


If you need new or additional space, 
large or small, one of the 1200 
standard units in the Dixisteel 
Building line is sure to fit your 
requirements. 

These all-steel rigid-frame build- 
ings are pre-engineered and pre- 
cision-fabricated to provide low- 
cost structures in a matter of days 
— not months. 

Six beautiful, modern colors are 
now available in DixiRib Perma- 
Color panels. Baked enamel vinyl 
finish assures longer life with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

Get the facts about Dixisteel 
Buildings from your nearest dealer 
or write us direct for descriptive 
catalog. 


¢ Over 1200 standard units in the 
Dixisteel Building line 

Standard 4:12 or 144:12 roof 
pitch 

Beautiful DixiRib Perma-Color 
Panels in six factory-applied 
colors 

Rigid Frame, clear-span con- 
struction — no posts or trusses — 
maximum usable interior space 


CHEAPER THAN RENT—LOW COST FINANCING AVAILABLE 
FREE ESTIMATES—NO OBLIGATION 


STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 


he ber nins 3M assoc anes 





P. O. Box 1714 « Atlanta 1, Ga. - TR 5-3441 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD...BUY... 



































sary to the state’s continued prosper- 
ity by helping both by advertising 
and personal contact,” said G. T. Ba- 
ker, president of National. “We be- 
lieve the Department can augment 
plant location services performed by 
chambers of commerce and indus- 
trial development commissions and 
other civic and state organizations 
seeking new manufacturers and new 
business for cities National serves.” 

By putting the entire National 
staff of sales representatives and 
station managers and agents at the 
disposal of the new department, the 
airline will provide a personal con- 
tact with prospective industries that 
has been lacking. 

The department’s working proce- 
dure will be to answer the many 
queries that are coming in as a result 
of current advertising, to follow up 
with all specific information request- 
ed, and to act as the sales branch of 
organizations that give it tips on in- 
dustrialists considering locating or 
relocating their plants or their bus- 
inesses. The department will gather 
as much data as possible on com- 
munities in which prospects are in- 
terested. This will be given to the 
prospect personally by a National 
Airlines representative who will in 
such a conference use sales effort 
on behalf of the community under 
consideration. The creation of the 
department is a outgrowth of inform- 
al services that have been given by 
the airline for some time. 





Publications For Business 


“The Skilled Labor Requirements of Se- 
lected Manufacturing Firms in Florida, 
by Roy L. Lassiter, Jr., Associate Professor 
of Economics, May, 1960. 

“Use of Florida Land: Expected Major 
Changes,” by W. K. McPherson, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, Sept., 1960. 
“Scientists, Engineers, and Technicians 
Employed in Florida,” by Felix Muehlner, 
Associate Professor of Management, and 
Richard L. Sterba, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Oct., 1960. 

“Florida’s Economic Development: Agenda 
for the 1960's” by George B. Hurff, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, Jan., 1961. 

For free copies of above titles, write: 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Give 
full title and send 10 cents if non-Florida 
resident. = 
“Florida Voter's Guide, 1960 Revision, 
36 pages, free. 

“Representative Government and Reappor- 
tionment: A Case Study of Florida,” by 
William C. Havard and Loren Beth, 1960, 
77 pages, $1.00. 

“Florida Lakes—Problems in a Water Para- 
dise,” by Frank E. Maloney and Sheldon 
Plager, 82 pages, $1.00. 

Write University of Florida Public Admin- 
istration Clearing Service, Peabody Hall, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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AIR-BUS PROSPERS 


Low cost air-bus system 
beckons mass vacationers. 


The Air-Bus System, begun several! 
months ago to serve certain Northern 
points from Miami, is apparently 
succeeding. 

The air-bus cuts out all frills, offers 
a ride in an airplane at rockbottom 
prices. You buy your ticket in ad- 
vance, and all sorts of ticketing, 
checking and handling procedures 
are cut out, in the interest of econ- 
If you fail to show for the 
flight, it’s your loss...no rebates. 

Fares one-way between Miami and 
the three cities served by Eastern are 
around $40. Eastern began the air- 


bus experiment to tap two big and 


hard-to-reach markets—the huge vol- 
ume of vacationers who come to 
Florida by family car (some esti- 
mates on this run as high as 80% of 
the total tourist picture in Florida), 
and the even bigger potential mar- 
ket of those who have never used 
airlines for travel. 

Air-bus flights now link Miami 
with Pittsburg, Cleveland and St. 
Louis. Further expansion is expected. 


End 


HIGHWAY REVENUES 


Gasoline economy of compact 
cars threatens Florida’s road 
building program. 


The most recent figures on prog- 
ress of the Interstate Highway Sys- 


tem construction show Florida 
lagging considerably behind the 
national average. Of the entire 


40,000-mile system, more than 25 
per cent has been completed, an- 
other 35 per cent is under construc- 
tion. In Florida, less than 10 per 
cent has been completed, and only 
another 25 per cent under construc- 
tion, of the 1,120 miles scheduled. 

Now, it appears, Florida’s share 
of the program may take even longer 
than expected to complete. The 
reason: Compact cars are reducing 
anticipated gasoline tax returns. 

The situation, briefly, as projected 
by the North American Gasoline Tax 
Conference, is this: 

During the next five years sales of 
compacts and small imports are ex- 
pected to climb steadily until 1965 
will see, in the U.S., 3.5 million 
standard cars, 3.5 million compacts 
and 500,000 small imports join the 
passenger car fleet. 

By this time, the compacts and 
imports are expected to number 28 
per cent of the 72,750,000 cars 


registered. 
Based on what the Conference 
calls conservative estimates that 


compacts consume 20 per cent less 
gasoline per mile and the imports 
up to 35 per cent less, the 1965 
gasoline consumption is anticipated 
to be six per cent less for passenger 
cars than it would have been before 
the advent of the small cars. In tax 
money, the Conference says this 
means $285 million less that year 
than might otherwise be expected— 
and a share of which the Bureau of 
Public Roads actually did expect in 
its plans for financing the Interstate 
System. 

The The 


solution? Conference 


suggests three, none unfamiliar: 

1. Earmark all highway user taxes 
for highway construction and main- 
tenance; 

2.Let the Defense Department 
pay directly for those items in the 
highway program not needed by 
normal civilian users; and 

3. Extend the Interstate program 
construction schedule. 

Raising gasoline taxes is NOT the 
answer, says the conference, because 
to do so will only mean more com- 
pacts—and more air travel and 
“piggy-backing” by railroads, both 
of which are already beginning to 
have an appreciable effect on gaso- 
line consumption. End 


Battle At The Bridge 


Sanibel Island residents oppose bridge to mainland. 


It would destroy their privacy. 


Residents of Sanibel Island are 
mobilizing like Horatio at the bridge 
—only the invader they are trying to 
stop is the bridge itself. 

Plans are reported far advanced 
for throwing a bridge across San 
Carlos Bay from Punta Rassa on the 
mainland near Fort Myers to the 
island. In fact, the matter of a vali- 
dation on a bond issue to pay for 
the bridge is now before the courts, 
with a league of: taxpayers from 
Sanibel and neighboring Captiva 
Islands bitterly opposing the matter 
in a last ditch fight. 

In most Florida areas, a bridge 





to link an island with the mainland 
is welcomed with open arms. But 
not in Sanibel. Residents there rue- 
fuly complain that while the bridge 
would boost real estate values sev- 


eral times, there are more important 
things in life than that. They feel 
their privacy and remoteness from 
the hustle and bustle of the mainland 
is more important than mere in- 
creased property values. 

Right now, the only way you can 
get to Sanibel is by boat. There is 
a ferry from Punta Rassa, but it 
stops running at 5:30 p.m. every day, 
after which the island is as remote 
from the mainland as the moon. 

There have been other attempts 
to bridge the waters between Sanibel 
and the mainland, but, for one rea- 
son or another, they died. Although 


a minority on the island is hoping 
the bridge will become a reality, 
the majority is hoping that history 
will repeat itself and prevent the 
bridge from being built. End 
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TO: All profit-conscious 
Owner-Presidents: 


FROM: Paul L. Miller 


The same techniques, the 
same mechanisms that have| 
built the business giants 
of today are available to 

you in your business, 


We can give you your own 
tax-exempt business trust 
which will provide you with 
the money necessary for 
fast, sound expansion of 
your business. 


Find out about a modern 
employee benefit plan for 
your company... just write 
your name and address on 
the margin of this ad and 
mail to: 


PATIL LL. MILLER 
ASDLOCLQALEL, L410. 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 
836 Miami Rood, Suite 505, Jocksonville 7, Fle. Tel. EX 8-6476 
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Small County School Funds 


Local assessors refuse to boost assessments as counties face 
inability to pay their share under Minimum Foundation 


Program. 


Tax assessors in Florida, who have 
persistently defied the “full cash 
value” requirements of the law, have 
steadfastly maintained assessments in 
their counties are nobody’s business 
but their own and their constituents’. 

Actually, of course, this defense 
has never been true, but a situation 
looming during the current session 
of the Florida Legislature makes the 
point in understandable terms of 
dollars and cents. 

It arises from a report to the Leg- 
islative Council that 30 or more 
counties may be unable in the next 
biennium to meet their quotas of 
matching funds for the public 
schools’ Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram. Ten are in particularly bad 
trouble. 

The Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram is designed to provide state aid 
for public schools on the basis of 
need—but each county is supposed 
to contribute its just share. 

How this just share is determined 
is complicated. Basically, it is de- 
rived from a formula of “relative 
taxpaying ability” based on each 
county's sales tax returns, gainfully 
employed residents, value of farm 
products, automobile registrations 
and railroad and telegraph assess- 
ments. 

The individual county’s ratio of 
ability is applied to an amount, in 
dollars and cents, equal to what a 
six-mill levy against all the non- 
exempt real and personal property 
in the state would bring. This means 
that this year, with assessments total- 
ling $9.4 billion, each county is ex- 
pected to contribute its “fair share” 
of $56.4 million to the purposes for 
which the minimum Foundation 
funds are spent. 

What brings trouble is that every 
time any county reassesses, the state 
total of non-exempt property and 
requirements for county contribu- 
tions to match Minimum Foundation 
state funds rise, too. 

Over the years since enactment 
of the Minimum Foundation Law in 
1947, the counties which have in- 
creased their assessment ratio have 
thus forced the county matching 
funds to rise from 25 per cent to 35 
per cent of the total cost of the 
program. 


Where a county runs into trouble 
is the point at which the cash value 
of its determined fair share becomes 
greater than 20 mills—the maximum 
it can levy for school operations. 

Of the 10 counties singled out by 
the Legislative Council as needing 
relief, nine — Calhoun, Hamilton, 
Jackson, Madison, Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, Sumter, Walton and Wash- 
ington—are at or near the bottom in 
ratio of assessed valuations to actual 
value, as computed by the State 
Railroad Assessment Board. The 
tenth, Holmes, is a special case—its 
assessments are at a relatively high 
66 per cent; it’s just an extremely 
poor county, the type the program 
was primarily meant to help. 

But while Washington, with 27.44 
per cent assessments (the state’s low- 
est), Walton (38.92), Jackson (32.45) 
and Calhoun (29.78) are in difficulties 
with 20 mill levies, their neighbors, 
Gadsen (67.90) and Liberty (60) meet 
their school needs with taxes of 13 
and 10 mills, respectively. 

There is even an out for Holmes— 
its racing tax money. Now, about 
half of the county's share is given 
to the school system: Levy, in much 
the same circumstances, puts virtu- 
ally all its parimutuel money into 
schools. 

Solutions offered range from State 
Senator W. C. Herrell’s that the state 
declare a moratorium on the match- 
ing funds until the counties can be 
bailed out, and others that the for- 
mulas be juggled to ease the require- 
ment, to that of Senator Scott Kelly 
that the distressed be permitted to 
stew in their own juice, since it’s of 
their own making. 

What concerns legislators is that 
if any of the state’s wealthier coun- 
ties that have not reassessed should 
do so, the dilemma would be in- 
creased. 

Duval (41.64), Dade (47.27), Hills- 
borough (53.47), Broward (51.27) and 
Orange (54) have only to increase 
their assessment ratio to the 60 per 
cent level, which 18 counties already 
equal or exceed, to add 10 per cent 
to the state’s total of non-exempt 
valuations, and thereby require that 
much more in matching funds from 
each county. 

And should Dade, which already 
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has $2 billion on its non-exempt roll, 
go to 100 per cent valuation as 
Escambia, Osceola and Palm Beach 
have done, every county's require- 
ment would increase more than 20 
per cent. 

It thus concerns taxpayers in all 
counties which are doing their fair 
share for their own schools, that 
those counties which are not be 
forced to do so before all taxpayers 
are required to dig into their pockets 
to provide additional state money 
for the schools of the laggards. End 


GROWTH BY MERGER 


Rinker Materials acquires 
W. J. Snow Company in 
latest merger. 


The Rinker Materials Corporation 
of West Palm Beach, since its ac- 
quisition last month of the W. J. 
Snow Company, is Florida's second 
largest concrete company (Maule 
Industries is first). 

With assets totalling $5.5 million, 


Rinker now has 17 redi-mix concrete 


plants, four concrete block plants 
and 17 building materials ware- 
houses extending along the east coast 
from Fort Lauderdale to Cape 
Canaveral. The closely held corpo- 
ration’s principle businesses are man- 
ufacturing concrete blocks, fabricat- 
ing reinforcing and structural steel, 
providing transit-mix concrete and 
retailing cement, sand, gravel, plas- 
ter and slump brick. President Mar- 
shall E. Rinker, Sr. and members of 
his family control 70 per cent of the 
capital stock. The rest is owned 
mostly by other company officers. 

It all began in 1926 when Rinker, 
then 22-years old, started in business 
with a heavily mortgaged dump 
truck. In 1929, he organized Rinker 
Rock and Sand Company. In 1935, 
after expanding into the lumber bus- 
iness, the name of the company was 
changed to Rinker Materials Corpo- 
ration. 

“In 1934,” Rinker recalls, “we 
brought the first transit concrete 
mixer into Florida. The truck and 
mixer together cost something like 
two thousand dollars. Similar equip- 
ment today costs more than twenty 
thousand. That first mixer only held 
one and a half yards; now they hold 
eight yards.” 

In 1954, Rinker Materials Corpo- 


ration entered its period of rapid’ 


growth when it acquired Portland 
Industries, Inc., which had extensive 
operations at Riviera Beach. In 1955 
a number of independent concrete 
companies which Rinker himself had 


set up at various locations (Rinker- 
Stuart Corp., Rinker-Jupiter Corp., 
Rinker- Vero Corp., etc.) were 
merged into the parent company. 
The latest merger with W. J. Snow 
Company ($2% million annual sales, 
five redi-mix plants and building 
materials yards) was the largest in a 
series of mergers. Next expected 
acquisition: United Concrete Corpo- 
ration, which was organized in 1957 
as a joint venture by Rinker and 
Maule Industries. 

Rinker has concentrated on devel- 
oping a model personnel department 
where industrial psychologists and 
in-service management training pro- 
grams develop the full potential of 
young executives. “Everything de- 
pends on our people,” he says. 
“That's our bottleneck —lack of 
trained people. We can buy every- 
thing else we need.” 

Plant managers and department 
heads plan their own budgets and 
are responsible for profits of opera- 
tions under their control. “In a sense, 
they are independent businessmen,” 
says Rinker. “They make their own 
plans and decisions.” They all meet 
semi-annually to forcast and review 
their performance. Monthly and 
quarterly operational data are issued 
to keep managers informed. End 





FLORIDA SPACE PUBLICATIONS 





AUTHENTIC 
GUIDE to 
a NEW 
FRONTIER 


Map of Florida 
INDUSTRY 


and 
SCIENCE 


A Publication First 
In Four Space Age Colors! 


A beautifully printed 22 x 28 full 
color map becomes your personal 
chart to a new future in the business 
and science world of modern Florida. 


Map locates industrial plants and 
their products in all parts of the 
state, research & development lab- 
oratories, technical institutes and 
courses at schools & universities... 
even pinpoints missile and satellite 
tracking stations and science museums 


Inset maps and charts on reverse 
side present industrial data, trans- 
portation times (air, rail, truck, bus), 
and many other features never be- 
fore published. 


Only $1 Postpaid 


A New Idea from.... 


P.O. Box 11324 
St. Petersburg 33 
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Florida is really growing places! 
Opportunities for business and 
industry were never greater. 
Look to Florida for your brighter 
industrial future...now! Write 
our Industrial Development De- 
partment or, better yet, con- 
tact our manager nearest the 
location that interests you most. 


P.O. Box 1-3100 +« Miami, Florida 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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POLITICS: 


The “Country Horses” 





LOBBYING AT TALLAHASSEE 


Top Lobbyists Have 
Confidence of Legislators 


By PAUL DOUGLASS 
Professor of Government Center for Practical Politics, Rollins College 


Wren the 1961 legislature convenes, six permanent, 
unelected members of the powerful “third chamber” 
will be back in Tallahassee. A half-dozen men have 
become as much a Florida institution as the Capitol 
itself. 

The six men designated by the descriptive words 
“Country Horses” are distinguished by common charac- 
teristics. First, they are all “pros.” They are well-paid, 
year-round, honest-to-goodness, self-confessed lobbyists. 
They share a common love of lobbying. Second, none 
of the six maintains an office in Tallahassee where a fifth 
of all lobbyists registered under the house rule declare 
their official headquarters. None has a Tallahassee sec- 
retary or staff. Third, they all get up before the sun and 
breakfast with the dawn. Fourth, to get around they all 
go by foot rather than ride. Fifth, they are as useful as 
a legislative reference bureau; more knowledgeable than 
a professor of political science in the language, tactics, 
and strategy of legislation; as ubiguitous as a shadow; 
as helpful as a doting uncle; and by far the most color- 
ful and best identified figures of “the season” in Flori- 
da’s capital city. 

Individually, they are powerful; in concerted action 
they are more so. All six are southern-born, southern- 
thinking, conservative lifetime Democrats. By profes- 
sion, they work and speak for diverse interests, and all 
six live at the Cherokee Hotel with a very special 
“headquarters” routine. 

A. D. Tomasello, affectionately known state-wide as 
“Major,” is probably the dean of the “stable.” He rep- 
resents the Florida Trucking Association and transacts 
business 365-days a year from his home in Bartow and 
at all other points in the Sunshine state where politicians 
are likely to be meeting and discussing legislation. 

But the rank of seniority is not historically important. 
J. M. Butler, Gainsville, speaking for the Eli Witt Cigar 
Company, better known as Hav-a-Tampa, stands first in 
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age and second in continuity of “unofficial” legislative 
service. Major and Jim began going to Tallahassee 
thirty-six years ago. But seniority has no such rank 
among the “Country Horses” as it does in Congress; the 
youngest member is just as important as the oldest— 
and terribly useful. 

By seniority at least, however, E. H. Hancock, 
Orange Springs, stands third. He is spokesman for the 
Distilled Spirits Wholesalers of Florida. Just as Toma- 
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sello is known as “Major” and Butler as “Jim,” Hancock | 


goes rightfully as “Sheriff.” 


K. Griner, Cross City, officially representing the © 


South Florida Raceways and thereby the substantial 
Dodge harness racing interests, comes next. To the 
others he is just “K.” 

' The two junior members of the group are Glen 
Woodard, Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., who took up the 


profession for a tier of southern states in 1945. He’s | 


just Glen. The colt among the “Country Horses” is 
Jackson Bryan, representing the Florida Petroleum 
Council. He’s “Jack.” Both Glen and Jack have their 
offices in Jacksonville. 

Just as a British university has its “commons,” so the 
“Country Horses” have their “table” in a corner of the 
Cherokee dining room. This “table” is probably the 


most unique and picturesque activity of veteran lobby- 7 


ists in the world. 


“The Table” is permanently reserved for breakfast. 
It seats up to 20 men at any one time so that there are 
about three guests for each “host” eating at the same 
time. During the course of any legislative morning 
some fifty or sixty senators, representatives, and other 
influential persons enjoy generous, homespun hospital- 
ity. Breakfast begins early. By 5:30 o'clock the “Coun- 
try Horses” are down and in good form. They keep 
“open house” until 8:00 or 8:30, depending on how 
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legislation is steaming up and when they need to shift 
their base of operation to the Capitol. 

Almost anybody is welcome to enjoy the breakfast 
parties. Guests can come and go as they please. There 
is no set menu. Everybody can order what he wants, 
cooked to his own taste. And there is plenty to choose 
from: the Cherokee’s famous delectable country ham; 
hot cakes; fruit; grits; any kind of cereal; hot biscuits; 
marmelade; coffee; or what will you have? The only 
taboo is this: no guest can pay for his meal. The table 
is for free. In turn the “Country Horses” pick up the 
check for the whole morning’s entertainment. The only 
guests who are not invited, expected or welcome, are 
the principals who in the end pay the bills. The “Coun- 
try Horses” have an understanding with the interests 
which employ them that principals don’t come to Cher- 
okee breakfasts or to Tallahassee for that matter—with- 
out permission of their agents. 

On their part the “Country Horses” are the best 
trained listeners in Florida. They keep conversation 
going—in fact, they stimulate and direct it; but mostly 
they listen. At these breakfasts their stock-in-trade is 
what military men call “intelligence.” But “The Table” 
is something more. It’s a busy man’s quick legislative 
reference bureau. The “Country Horses” stand ready 
to give “information and help.” They have information 
at their finger tips on their own special interest. More 
than that, they can and do provide accurate information 
on any subject under the sun that concerns their guests. 
The only difference is that this latter kind of information 
on “other” subjects takes a few hours longer! 

When Rollin Berger, Jr., Rollins College Center for 
Practical Politics, polled the members of the 1959 leg- 
islature, they voted Major Tomasello and Glen Wood- 
ard at the top of the list as the most “authentically and 
fairly helpful” of all the registered professional lobby- 
ists in Tallahassee. The reason for their selection re- 
sulted from the way the “Country Horses” work and 
how they conceive their role as legislative agents. 

The “Country Horses” have a long reach. Thus, 
behind Tomasello’s Florida Trucking Association stands 
the American Trucking Association’s analytical research 
bureau and the National Highway Users Conference. 
Behind Glen Woodard and the far-flung activities of 
Winn-Dixie stands the Supermarket Institute. Behind 
Bryan’s Florida Petroleum Council stands the American 
Petroleum Institute. Behind Hancock’s Distilled Spirits 
Wholesalers of Florida stands the Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute of America. Behind Butler’s Hav-a-Tampa 
stands the Cigar Institute of America. And behind 
Griner stands the Thoroughbred Racing Association. 
With a buzz of a telephone dial, the “Country Horses” 
can channel requests for authentic information on al- 
most any conceivable subject or intricacy to the proper 
reference desk. They provide informational answers 
promptly in a format which incorporates the best re- 
search practice and they do so with an accuracy which 
discourages contradiction. “Information and help” are 
twin activities—a part of the working kit of the hosts 
of the Cherokee’s breakfast table. 

But it should not for a minute be inferred that the 
“Country Horses” operate a disinterested legislative 
reference bureau—priceless and no-cost though the 
service may be. The practice of “information and help” 
is their avocation. Their vocation is representing their 
principals in their professional, all-consuming, full-time, 
life-time, and single-minded capacity as effective lobby- 
ists. 

As the breakfast group begins to thin out toward 
9:00 o’clock, the “Country Horses” walk over to the 


A. D. Tomasello 
Florida Trucking Association 


J. M. Butler 
Eli Witt Cigar Company 


E. H. Hancock 
Distilled Spirits Wholesalers 
of Florida 





K. Griner 
South Florida Raceways 


Glen Woodard 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 


Jackson Bryan 
Florida Petroleum Council 
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hill to shake hands in the legislative corridors, and par- 
ticularly in the House of Representatives chamber. For 
an hour or two before the House begins its session, 
they visit, leisurely, informally, and fairly systematically 
with members and legislative officers. On days when 
the House and Senate meet at the same hour, the 
“Horses” divide up the two chambers for handshaking. 
They go from seat to seat. They pass the time of day. 
They know the calendar, what bills are in the hopper, 
what bills are in committee, and in general “what's in 
the mill.” 

As a matter of practice the “Country Horses” leave 
the Governor’s office alone. While they stand ready to 
support any parts of the Governor's legislative program 
which does not conflict with their interests and which 
is congenial to their philosophy, they prefer the free 
and open discussions and the rough and tumble dis- 
cussion of the corridors and chambers to the quiet 
confidences of the executive offices. Being politically 
gregarious, they like the hustle and bustle of the House 


and Senate. The cabinet members are different. The | 


“Country Horses” know each of them intimately. They 
can sit down with any one of them and discuss issues, 
share information, and take their bearings. 


From experience these men have a genuine respect | 


for the Florida legislator. They start out the day with 
that assumption; they go to bed with the conviction. 


Nevertheless they know that the Florida legislature is | 


made up of 134 individuals—human beings each one of 
whom reacts differently; must be approached with a 
special ritual; and dealt with in a particular fashion. 


Over the vears they believe that the number of legis- | 


lators who are hardworking and honest increases. 


Moreover the newer generation is better informed. As | 


a result, the “information and help” service performed 


by them as a special legislative service narrows. As | 
the availability of information increases, the need for 


outside help diminishes. 
By the end of the first week of the legislative session, 
the “Country Horses” can be thankful for the big break- 


fasts at the Cherokee. Their lunch periods become | 


more and more hectic. They swallow a quick sandwich 
in the corridor or go across the street for a snack with 
members who need special visiting with. Nights they 
may have appointments too at places ranging from Joe's 
Spaghetti House to other locales. 

As the bills begin to flow in, they come to know the 
text like a fundamentalist knows his Bible. They read 
them; discuss them; watch them; and mobilize to act in 
concert upon them. From long experience they recog- 
nize words, phrases, and punctuation. They know how 
to ferret out innocent-looking and sometimes accident- 
ally dangerous amendments which might have serious 
consequences if enacted. Probably Glen Woodard is 
the most systematically studious of the group in reading 
and analyzing bills. Behind Tomasello stands C. A. 
Gertner, general manager of the Florida Trucking As- 
sociation. Rarely leaving the Cherokee, he combs the 
bills and flags warnings to the “Horses” as they gallop 
around their legislative track. Afternoons the men de- 
vote themselves to attending committee hearings. They 
divide them up and share their information with one 
another. 


Lobbying for the “Country Horses” is no sedentar 
occupation. They have no time for country-club ot 
ing. They walk and they talk! Two or three times a 
day they go back and forth to the Cherokee. All day 
long in the Capitol they climb stairs. And in the process 


they lose weight. Glen Woodard lost 18 pounds during 
one 90-day session! End 
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IF YOU SMOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 


CIGARS A DAY... 

you'll welcome the satisfying 
mildness of this vintage Havana 
cigar. Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never tire your taste. 





ACTUAL SIZE 


CANDELA 26¢ 


4 for $] 00 








To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver Cigar Piercer 


Mail a band or printed cello- game 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL cigar with 50¢ ‘ 
to cover overseas duty, handling and mailing to: 
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Of the 110,000 shares offered hereby, 100,000 shares are being offered for the account of 


the Company and 10,000 shares are being offered for the account of a Selling 
described herein under “Selling Stockholder” and under “Underwriting.” 


There is no established market for the Common Stock at the date of this Prospectus. 





Florida Companies are Discovering 


- Some of the “’Built-in’’ Advantages of 


Selling Stock 


THESE SECURITIES HAVE NOT BEEN APPROVED OR DISAPPROVED BY THE 





UPON THE ACCURACY OR THE ADEQUACY OF THIS PROSPECTUS. REPRE- 
SENTATION TO THE CONTRARY IS A CRIMINAL OFFENSE. 
Price Underwriting Proceeds Proceeds 
Discounts and “ ™ 
—iasions 


By Harris H. Mullen 


Stock underwriters all over Florida disagree on a 
number of things, but they are all together in one 
opinion — the day of public financing of Florida com- 
panies is in full dawn. 

The several dozen Florida companies that have 
already sold their stock at the market place are mere- 
ly forerunners to what appears to be an avalanche of 
public offerings by both young and old Florida com- 
panies. Reason: Florida industries are getting more in 
the heavyweight class and big needed expansion by 
bank credit or company profits is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult. But these are just some of the more ob- 
vious reasons. 

Listen to what M. G. Lewis, president of Lewis 
Business Forms, Inc., Jacksonville, has to say about re- 
— of selling a little better than half of his company 
stock: 


M. G. Lewis, President 
Lewis Business Forms, Inc. 
Jacksonville 


“Public stock issue opened 
merger possibilities.” 





“We have received tremendous national publicity 
and the sale has contributed immensely to our corpo- 
rate image. We are constantly being mentioned in 
such publications as Barron’s, Wall Street Journal, and 
Florida newspapers.” 

Lewis, who says his remaining stock is worth much 
more since the sale, points out that selling $852,500 


worth of company stock has done among others, these 


things: 


1. “Enabled us to retire some $400,000 in bank 
loans resulting in large interest savings. 

2. “Because market value of stock was established 
and ready sale market existed, we were able to acquire 
the Miami Tab Card Co., a competitor, last year with 
a stock merger. It has also given us other merger possi- 
bilities.” 

Since the stock issue Lewis Business Forms has had 
a healthy growth and sales for the first period this year 
(four months) were just over $1 million which reflect- 
ed a 40 per cent gain over the same period last year, 
resulting in a 26 per cent gain in net profits. 

Here was a one-man company ready to grow that 
picked the right method. The stock which was issued 
at $7.75 has never dipped below issue price and hap- 
py stockholders could get about $11 for their shares 
last month. 

Analyze another Florida company that recently went 
public — Mary Carter Paint Co. — and you discover 
some of the same motivating reasons, with some dif- 
ferences. 

Last year Mary Carter Paint, headquartered at 
Tampa, sold over $12 million in paint, or a gain of more 
than 30 per cent over the previous year. Sales the first 
quarter of this year are still gaining. The big reason 
Mary Carter sales are booming is simple — more stores, 
now over 600. 

Last November Mary Carter sold $2,312,500 worth 
of capital stock. There were two basic reasons for the 
issue. One was to remunerate the new owners for a 
big personal cash outlay for their control of the com- 
pany and the other was to raise money for the com- 
pany and open the road for more venture capital as 
it is needed. ( Next Page) 
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STOCK ISSUES HAVE HELPED finance expensive 
machinery and highly trained personnel in Florida's 
precision industries. At right is one of Electro 
Mechanical Systems, Inc., Titusville, employees at 
work on a highly technical operation. About 85 
per cent of the company’s 150 employees are gradu- 
ate engineers. Another example of fast growing 
precision companies that benefit from stock issues 
is Soroban Engineering, Inc., Melbourne, (far right), 
which sold over $1 million in stock last year .. . 
that stock incidentally is worth about five times its 
issue price. 


Mary Carter is gradually closing the gaps in com- 
plete national sales distribution which is now covered 
with the exception of the midwest and other lesser 
territories. It now has manufacturing plants in Florida, 
New Jersey, Texas, and another going into California. 
This takes money. 

Says vice president, William M. Crosby, 32, “We 
hope to open 300-400 stores this year and attain ap- 
proximately $17 million in sales. We opened 45 stores 
this past March.” Mary Carter logged a gain of 200 
stores last year. 

Other things that take money are the development 
of franchised dealers (the company owns only about 
15 per cent of its stores). A staff of 10 men is kept 
busy tracking down potential dealers who have approx- 
imately $7500 to put into inventory and working capital. 
Another 40 men are kept busy all over the country 
serving dealers and helping them merchandise. 

Crosby said the recent stock issue was sold to about 
1500 stock holders all over the country. “In a con- 
sumer market we think this is particularly important 
in helping the company to become better known. Now 
we've got stock holders plugging our paints,” Crosby 
relates. 


William M. Crosby, Vice President 
Mary Carter Paint Co. 


“Now we've got stockholders 
plugging our paints.” 





The Mary Carter stock which was issued at $9.25 
had reached over $15 last month. Last month several 
nationally known mutual funds were negotiating for 
considerable investments in Mary Carter stock. A Fed- 
eral Trade Commission order against one of the com- 
pany’s merchandising methods seemed to have little 
if any effect on the stock’s robust condition. 

The need for financing capital in the shell home bus- 
iness is well known. The success of the Jim Walter 
Corporation and the more recent rise of stock prices 
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for Bevis Shell Homes apparently had stock buyers 
chomping at the bit when Crumpton Builders issued | 
stock early this year. The underwriters reported that 7 
the issue was oversubscribed three times when the 7 
issue was sold. On release it quickly doubled and has 

shown no inclination to lose its appeal. 

Last September Electro-Mechanical Systems, Inc., 7 
headquartered at Titusville, placed 33,333 common 
shares on the market at $6 per share. In just six 
months the stock has quadrupled in price. 

The surprising thing about EMS is that the com- 
pany is just two years old. Last year the company 
did $1 million in sales and earned $131,000 after taxes. | 
Despite the small size of the stock issue which netted 
$179,998 to the company, William M. Burr, 38, presi- 
dent, says, “We needed operating capital and this 
seemed a good way to get it.” The company makes, 
tests, renovates, and designs highly technical compon- 
ents used in the missile industry. It now has branch 
facilities in Cheyenne, Wyoming and Denver, Colorado 
and employs 150 people, of which 85 per cent are 
graduate engineers. 

“We have stockholders in 34 states and we have dis- 
covered that some of our larger stockholders are con-| 
tractors and people we do business with who know 
our abilities.” The officers of the company have op- 
tions to buy a total of 24,000 shares of stock at 75 
cents per share. 

Electro-Mechanical Svstems runs contrary to the | 
principle that a company must be mature to issue stock 
successfully. Obviously growth potential has been the 
motivator for the demand for this stock. 

These are some of the happy recent stock issues. 
Others could include Soroban Engineering, Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Co., Milgo Electronic Corporation, 
and others. 

These stocks were traded fairly widely over the 
nation, but a lot of stock is being sold every day entire- | 
ly within the state. The Florida Securities Commission 
reported that 57 intrastate security issues seeking $14.2 
million were registered last year. This compares with 
43 registrations totalling $10.2 million in 1955 As of 
April 1, 1961 Dannitte H. Mays, director said, “Our 
securities registrations have increased approximately 
32 per cent compared with the same period of time 
the preceding year.” 
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Why don’t more undercapitalized Florida compa- 
nies issue stock? 

Some of the commonly accepted reasons are: 

1. They do not understand the advantages. 

2. They underestimate the appeal of their com- 
pany’s worth. 

3. They believe they are too small (some are). 

4. They are afraid of losing control. 

5. It sounds too complicated. 

Actually registering stock for sale is not particular- 
ly complicated but does involve professional help. 


ape 
agar 


William M. Burr, President 
Electro-Mechanical Systems, Inc. 
Titusville 


“We needed operating capital.” 


“More and more Florida accountants are becoming 
familiar with the work involved for registering stock,” 
says George Vass, of Bogue, Lee, Compton & Vass, 
Tampa, “and this is making the job easier in Florida,” 
Vass, who helped prepare the Florida Stee] Company’s 
first public issue, noted that up until a few years ago 
it was an accepted fact that only a national account- 
ing firm would be asked to examine a company’s re- 
cords for public financing. 

The registration of $300,000 worth of stock with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission (called a 
“Regulation A”) takes a minimum of about three months 
and usually costs in excess of $10,000 excluding under- 
writing commissions. Printing of prospectus and other 
documents accounts for a sizeable part of the expense. 

To issue more than $300,000, or what is known as 
a full registration, requires a certified audit of at least 
three consecutive years and takes about six months 
time. This sort of issue usually costs a minimum of 
$35,000 in preparation costs. Underwriting commis- 
sions vary from 5 to 20 per cent, usually based on the 
job expected in selling the stock. 

Some underwriters will not handle a purely state 
issue which is not registered with the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission because of the greater risk of poor 
performance and limited marketing area. One Florida 
broker said that if a company follows the proper pre- 
paration for selling its stock, “it might as well regis- 
ter with the SEC.” Brokers admit there is more lati- 
tude on advertising and merchandising an intrastate 
issue, however. The cost of registering an intrastate 
issue is very much less than a SEC registration. Florida 
has relatively stringent stock regulations or “blue sky 
laws” according to brokers. 

While Florida companies are “going public” for 
many reasons the most compelling reason is frequently 
the desire of the owners to get a ready market for their 
investments. Some owners no doubt want to get a vis- 
ible picture of their worth and have the opportunity to 
“get out” when they want to. The possibility of having 
to liquidate control of a company on unfavorable terms 
because there is no market for the stock is also a prime 
motivator. 

To get a closer look at public financing, TREND 
polled 10 Florida underwriters, all of which have had 
long experience in the field. While they were not un- 
animous on all counts they all agreed that Florida can 
look for a great increase in public issues for any num- 
ber of reasons. 

A prime reason given was: Many Florida companies 
have gone about as far as they can go on equity and 
borrowed capital, plus the fact that new generations are 
discovering some of the bright sides of selling stock in 
family or closely owned companies. 

While most underwriters were quick to point out 
the advantages and the successes in financing Florida 
companies, they all issued warnings of shortcomings 
felt by a number of Florida issues. 

The top criticism was of companies issuing stock 


_ before they were strong enough financially to weather 


“one storm,” as one underwriter put it. 

“A company,” says William Atwill, Jr., general part- 
ner of A. C. Allyn & Co., Miami Beach, “should be of 
sufficient size and age before being sold to the public.” 

Atwill indicated that equity financing should not 
be sought until more fundamental capitalization has 
been experienced. “A very good path would be incu- 
bation through a Small Business Investment Co., until 
ready. Too many small companies go public premature- 
ly,” a added. 

“Poor after market” was another frequently men- 
tioned condition existing for a number of new Florida 
stocks. One broker blamed this condition on failure of 
the underwriter to “follow through” on selling the stock, 
but most blamed poor distribution or too small an is- 
sue. There is a belief among some brokers that as a 
general rule the Florida market alone is inadequate 
for most issues and intra-state issues should be avoided. 
One broker said he felt Regulation A (under $300,000) 
should be avoided because of high relative costs in 
preparing and selling the issue. However, this is an 
academic question among brokers and some smaller 
issues have admittedly accomplished their purpose. 

A word of warning might also be made to 
Florida companies who are approached by individuals 
known as “Finders” who “promise” financing for a fee. 
While all such persons are not unscrupulous some have 
succeeded in milking big fees from Florida companies 
that might have been easily financed had they first ap- 
proached the underwriting house. Some underwritings 
in Florida have also turned out to be harrowing ex- 
periences by companies who selected the wrong sales 
organization. Aggressive underwriters are actively seek- 
ing sound equity financing business. End 
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DEVELOPMENT: 


REVIEW- 
PREVIEW 


Industry, Politics and Finance Show 
Best Gains in Florida’s Developing Maturity 


F toriaa’s unprecedented popula- 
tion growth in the past ten or fifteen 
years has attracted worldwide atten- 
tion. But rising numbers of people, 
no matter how spectacular, by itself 
means little. We might better ask: 
What progress has been made in the 
direction of creating wider job and 
business opportunities, raising stand- 
ards of living, making Florida a bet- 
ter place in which to live? What 
does the future hold? 

In the three years TREND has 
been published, its editorial staff has 
researched and reported on numer- 
ous aspects of Florida’s many-faceted 
development. On the following eight 
pages are reported some of the major 
trends of Florida’s development since 
World War Two. They suggest the 
direction Florida is headed. 


MISSILE TEST CENTER at Cape Canaveral 
brought space-age industry to Florida. At 
right, Air Force Atlas missile blasts off. 
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1. A Different Kind of Tourist 


In the late fifties, Florida suddenly woke up 
to the fact its rich tourists were taking jets to other 
resorts around the world. 

But there was a growing two-weeks-with-pay 
vacation trade, and the multi-billion dollar tourist 
industry began a slow and arthritically painful re- 
adjustment. 


The speaker had journeyed from 
Miami to address the luncheon meet- 
ing in Tampa. His subject was tour- 
ism. Most of those present had heard 
that there was near panic in some 
areas of the state because of the 
declining trend in tourist spending. 

“Here in Tampa,” he said, “the 
tourist business seems less important 
than manufacturing and commerce 
because Tampa is an industrial city. 
Here, you don't actually see the 
hordes of tourists spending the 
money which eventually rings your 
own cash registers. But you need 
these visitors and their dollars just 
as much as Miami or St. Petersburg 
need them. If the tourists stopped 
carrying money down from the 
north and spending it in Florida, 
manufacturing plants and _ ware- 
houses all over the state would soon 
have to close their doors.” The 
speaker paused to let the impact of 
his words take effect. 

“Something like that is happening 
now. We are losing tourists. Most 
Floridians, even in the tourist cen- 
ters, don’t realize how serious the 
problem really is, because this past 
year the coldest winter in recent 
history hit the north and literally 
drove people to Florida whether 
they wanted to come or not. But 
when they have freedom of choice, 
the old reliable Florida tourists are 
now going elsewhere.” 

The speaker was not telling his 
audience anything it didn’t already 
know. By 1959 it had already be- 
come apparent that the trend of 
tourism in Florida was changing. 
The trend was away from the big 
spenders so common in the past. It 
was toward the middle income fam- 
ily trade. 

That year a survey by a national 
business publication revealed that 
many top corporation executives no 
longer considered Florida the ideal 


GOVERNOR FARRIS BRYANT urged 
greater statewide effort to bolster sagging 
tourism at recent Miami meeting. 


vacation spot. They preferred in- 
stead such places as Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, even Europe 
and Hawaii, which, since the advent 
of jet aircraft, were now only a few 
hours away from the major U. S. 
cities. 

However, the same speedier travel 
(improvement of highways made 
automobile travel faster and easier, 
too) meant Florida vacations were 
more attractive to lower echelon 
workers. They now found it pos- 
sible to spend their two-weeks-with- 
pay in Florida without consuming 
most of their precious days in travel. 
Recognizing this change in the char- 
acter of tourism early, many hotels, 
transportation companies and travel 
outfits pushed package vacations, 
and they became big business. This 
speeded the trend, and Florida had 
become a middle class mecca as the 
decade of the sixties came in. 

The trend to lower income tourists 
also gave rise to changes in types of 
tourist facilities. Luxury hotel con- 
struction on Miami Beach slowed 
almost to a halt, while high cost 
motel construction swelled. Toward 
the end of the fifties, Holiday Inn 
and Howard Johnson motels were 
being built all over the state. Other 
chain motels followed. Because it 


was geographically so widespread, 
this motel building trend indicated 
that central and even north Florida 
were stealing the Gold Coast’s thun- 
der as tourist centers. Supporting 
this indication, in 1959, the Florida 
Development Commission reported 
that more than a million tourists 
visited Florida in the single month 
of June, during the summer tourist _ 
season, which is centered in north 
Florida and the panhandle. 

The increasing number of chain 
motels also brought warning to 
small, independent motel operators 
that they faced the same type of 
competition that the small, inde- 
pendent grocery store faced a few 
years before from chain supermar- 
kets. 

But the warnings went unheeded. 
Early this year, the Florida Motel 
Association announced that more 
motel units had been constructed “in 
the past 30 months than in the pre- 
vious seven years.” Said a spokes- 
man: “If the travel business increases 
by 15 per cent in 1961, which is 
unlikely, most motels would still 
show a decline in occupancy.” 

In 1961, indications are that the 
total number of tourists to Florida 
might increase, but they will spend 
less. This is bound to force painful 
changes in the Florida tourist indus- 
try. 

The decade of the fifties was one 
of phenomenal population growth in 
Florida. The 1950 population of 2,- 
771,300 rose to 4,897,300 in 1960, a 
gain of 76.7 per cent, highest in the 
nation. The tide of immigration 
reached a crest in 1956 and 1957 
when an estimated 4,000-plus new 
permanent residents moved 
Florida each week. 


into 





2. The Land Boom Tapers Off 


A land boom after World War Two reminded some 
observers of the disastrous boom of the twenties, but 
it leveled off harmlessly in the late fifties. 

A population movement back to the cities, 
with feverish building of high rise apartments, 


greeted the decade of the sixties. 


The swelling tide of new residents 
led to even more rapid rises in land 
prices. A speculative boom resulted, 
which was in many ways reminiscent 
.of the boom of the twenties. There 
were instances on the lower east 
coast and the lower west coast where 
seemingly worthless land, purchased 
for a few dollars an acre after World 
War Two, sold at the height of the 
land boom in the late fifties for a 
hundred times the purchase price, 
with no improvements having been 
made on it. 

Sizeable fortunes were made in 
real estate during the period. But 
the wild, speculative conditions 
which made these profits possible 
gradually changed during the latter 
part of the decade. 

The year 1959 saw the upward 
march of land prices level off and 
speculation in land become less pop- 
ular. Land development had shifted 
from small, individual operations to 
large, publicly owned corporations. 
This corporate development (which 
got underway in mid-decade) re- 
sulted in larger expenditures on land 
development. The ten dollar down 
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rash had hit Florida. At the height 
of the boom, there were an estimated 
400 developments of 100 acres or 
more underway in the state, many 
of them publicly financed. 

From the investor's point of view, 
the development corporation was 
able to bring together a more highly 
skilled management group, and 
greater investor resources than the 
syndicate had been able to do. It 
resulted in some fairly ambitious 
schemes, not all of them successful, 
and all less spectacularly successful 
as they entered the sixties than their 
promoters had hoped. 

The largest of the developments 
were far removed from established 
cities. The developers dreamed of 
establishing their own cities. Reason 
for this trend to push away from the 
city (aside from the lure of less costly 
land) was that developers needed 
enough land to use economical, 
large-scale draining and filling meth- 
ods, and to be able to set up their 
own profitable water and sewage 
plants. Sufficiently large parcels of 
land for these purposes simply 
weren't available closer in. 


MIAMI’S DODGE ISLAND SEAPORT 
a $20 million project, is now unde 
construction (left). Engineers pre- 
pare to test a J-58 turboprop engine 
at Pratt and Whitney plant near Wes 
Palm Beach (above). 


A nationwide sales technique was 
refined and polished by the huge 
tract developers to an almost awe- 
some effectiveness. It was com 
pounded of low down payment, easy 
terms, use of the national advertising 
media, direct mail campaigns, color 
ful sales brochures and memorized 
sales talks by hundreds of agents in 
the north. Heavy reliance was placed 
on the American folk dream of even 
tually moving to Florida and a life 
of ease and sunshine on a modest 
income. The sales pitch played up 
the low cost of living in Florida 
and a tax structure designed on pur 
pose to be attractive to new residents 
—no state income tax, no inheritance 
tax, and the $5,000 homestead ex- 
emption on real estate taxes. 

Great hopes were held for the 
success of the remote tract develop 
ments as havens for the retired. One 
developer, speaking in 1959, sai 
“People moving to Florida, espe 
cially in retirement, leave their old 
associates and they find it hard to 
make new friends. Here in the de 
velopments, the social initiative is 
assumed for them. There are regula 
dances, garden clubs, social affairs 
of all kinds in which the older people 
are actively urged to participate. 
There are no class distinctions, 
everyone is accepted as the social 
equal of everyone else, regardless o 
wealth or previous position.” 

But rumblings of dissatisfaction 
with this way of life soon developed. 
Some retirees missed their families 
and friends in the north—especially 
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So long as ideas reach men’s minds, great adver- 
tising ideas will pre-condition people to buy. For 
the last 36 years, we’ve been reaching people’s 
minds for such clients as: 


CITY OF JACKSONVILLE INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


COPELAND SAUSAGE COMPANY 
FLORIDA BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HERSHEY SUGAR SALES, INC. 

KING EDWARD CIGARS 

STATE BANK OF JACKSONVILLE 
WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCE SALES 


... plus some 30 more! 


If you’re interested in reaching the 
minds of your market, why not invite 
us to pursue a great advertising idea 
for you. No obligation, naturally. Write, 
wire or phone Newman/Lynde/Associ- 
ates, Jacksonville, Florida. 








In addition to our own staff, pic: 
tured above, we are fortunate in 
being able to “call on” the minds 
of agency people across the coun: 
try. As members of The First Advertising Agency 
Group, we are part of a nation-wide network of 
independent agencies who work together to pro} 
vide one another with “on-the-spot” Media, Mar 
keting and Distribution facts. In a sense, these 27 
agencies serve as branch offices for | 
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WORKERS ASSEMBLE ELECTRONIC 
timing units at Melbourne’s Radiation, 
Inc. (above). Natural gas came to 
Florida in 1960 through the Houston 
Corporation’s 2,650 - mile pipeline 
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their grandchildren. It didn’t take 
long for many of them to tire of 
fishing, sightseeing, sports, playing 
cards, working in their yards. They 
wanted something more substantial 
and meaningful to do. They wanted 
more purpose in their daily lives. 
City living also became more pop- 
ular in Florida as the decade of the 
fifties blended into the deeade of the 
sixties. The movement of people 
back to the central cities from the 
outer suburbs was seen in the in- 
creasing numbers of co-operative 
apartments in most of the larger 
cities. Surprisingly enough, middle 
class people (the same who for half 


‘coun! a century had led the migration 

gency outward to suburbia) led the return 
to urban living. 

ork Of The migration of the middle 

) am classes back to the city was only one 

, Mar} aspect of a larger renaissance of 

sse 27 Florida cities which began as the 



































fifties drew to a close. 

It came to be realized that Florida 
cities offer urban dwellers measur- 
able advantages over northern cities 
of comparable size. By and large, 
they are clean and pleasant places 
in which to live. They attracted few 
of the noisome, malodorous indus- 
tries which, in the last century and 
in the early years of the present 
century settled sootily over most 
northern cities, and which did their 
part to drive the middle classes out 
into the suburbs in the first place. 

In 1959, another significant event 
took place which was destined to 





speed up the urban renaissance. 
Slum clearance through participation 
in the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram became possible in Florida 
cities. 

Back in 1952 Florida cities had 
been disqualified from receiving fed- 
eral urban renewal funds by a State 
Supreme Court decision (the Day- 
tona Beach Case) which declared it 
was illegal for them to condemn 
slums and subsequently sell the land 
to private interests for redevelop- 
inent. 

But in a tight four to three deci- 
sion in November, 1959 the Florida 
Supreme Court upheld a special 
slum clearance act for Tampa which 
was based on the premise that slum 
property may be condemned if it is 


a menace to the public health, mor- 
als, safety, or the public welfare. 
This made it possible for other Flor- 
ida cities to become eligible for 
federal urban renewal aid by having 
special acts, based on Tampa's, 
passed by the Legislature. 

As the sixties dawned, shrewd in- 
vestors expected as a result of this 
urban renaissance that the real boost 
in property values would be seen in 
the cities, rather than, as heretofore, 
in raw land. They began to focus 
their attention on parcels in the 
central business districts and in those 
locations (usually close by bodies of 
water and main traffic arteries) 
which offered the scenic and loca- 
tional advantages sought by high 
rise apartment developments. 


3. Business Climate: Fair, Warmer 


An inrushing wave of industrial plants reached 
its first crest in 1956 and 1957. The interest of busi- 
ness and political leaders focused on building a 
better business climate — with emphasis on reform- 


ing local tax structures. 


The history of government in Flor- 
ida has generally been one of forced 
reactions to problems after the prob- 
lems have got out of hand because 
of previous neglect. 

But during the administration of 
Governor LeRoy Collins (1954-60) 
there was a change from the practice 
of mere reaction. Collins himself 
showed an ability to anticipate prob- 







lems before they became overwhelm- 
ing, and observers have commented 
on the same ability in the new, 
younger legislators who started com- 
ing to Tallahassee about the same 
time. The great challenge which 
faced Florida during the Collins 
administration was paving the way 
for the coming of the age of indus- 
trialization. Florida for once got the 
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road pretty well laid down before 
the inrushing wave of industrial 
plants, which reached its first crest 
in 1956-57, overwhelmed the state. 

Collins himself came to be known 
as “Florida’s best salesman,” an ap- 
pelation which he earned through his 
successful personal dealings with 
northern industrialists casting about 
for new plant sites. The Florida 
Development Commission was es- 
tablished in the Collins administra- 
tion, and it came up with one of the 
most successful industrial site-selling 
agencies in the country. 

Collins believed that improved 
education facilities were Florida’s 
greatest need in preparing for 
increased industrialization. “New 
plants in electronics, chemicals, mis- 
siles and other fields have brought 
to our state opportunities for em- 
ployment for the skilled, and large 
numbers of scientists and engineers 
are anxious to work toward ad- 
vanced degrees while continuing 
their employment,” he said in 1960. 
“It is the obligation of the state to 
provide needed educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels. This means the 
rapid maturing of our community 
colleges with special emphasis on 
technical training, the further ex- 
pansion of the university system in- 
cluding off-campus graduate courses 
in various parts of the state. 

“But,” Collins continued, “so long 
as Florida fails to provide for an 
adequate system of property assess- 
ment for local tax purposes, both 
between counties and within coun- 
ties, I do not feel that our state will 
attain its maximum industrial poten- 
tial. The present confusing and in- 
equitable assessment system works 
to the disadvantage of industries and 
individual property owners alike. 
Management and labor have a mu- 
tual state in remedying this.” 

Businessmen became more and 
more concerned with the structure of 
local taxes. Business requires a stable 
tax structure, one which is fair and 
equitable, and is not subject to fluc- 
tuation. Business has got to be able 
to figure its costs in advance. County 
assessments on real and personal 
property had come to be extraordi- 
narily unstable and _ inequitable, 
varying from county to county, and 
within the separate counties. 

Complaints were loud against the 
personal property and _ inventory 
taxes especially. “The greatest single 
objection large corporations have to 
putting plants in Florida is the tan- 
gible personal property tax,” said 
one south Florida industrial develop- 
ment specialist. “There are many 
small electronic plants in Florida 
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where the testing equipment which 
can fit on a laboratory table costs 
hundreds of thousands of dollars,” 
he said. “If this equipment were 
assessed at full cash value as re- 
quired by law, these plants would 
have to close their doors tomorrow.” 

He observed that small, local com- 
panies, whose presidents are usually 
active in local civic and _ political 
affairs can successfully dicker with 
county tax assessors and be pretty 
sure of getting a fair assessment. 
“But large corporations, who may 
be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, cannot afford to do this. 
They cannot afford to risk a scandal. 
What they require is equitable tax 
treatment required by law.” 

The tax on inventories, another 
part of the ad valorem structure, 
came to be known as “Florida’s most 
hated tax.” 

Some progress was made in the 
direction of raising county tax assess- 
ments, so that the $5,000 homestead 
exemption would not throw the 
whole burden of paying for local 


4. 


government on business firms which 
had no exemption. 

In 1958, thousands of home owners 
in Palm Beach County got their first 
taste of paying property taxes. The 
same thing happened in Sarasota and 
half a dozen other counties and com- 
munities throughout the state. Reas- 
sessment programs were undertaken 
as a result of a solid front of tax- 
payers, taxed to the breaking point, 
who demanded and got tax assess- 
ments broadened to allow others to 
share the load. Governor Collins 
that year did demand “full cash 
value” assessments, and this helped, 
but the real stimulus came from irate 
taxpayers themselves. 

In Sarasota County, total taxable 
assessments on the rolls rose from 
$98 million to $279 million. In Lee 
County, revaluation was done in 1956 
and taxable property rose from $28 
million to $82 million, while county 
millage dropped from 47 to 21 mills. 
In Palm Beach County reassessment 
brought the tax rate down from 46 
to 14 mills. 


Industrial Revolution Came With 


the Blast of Rockets 


Branch plants of giant defense contractors 
blossomed in Florida following establishment of the 
missile test center at Cape Canaveral in 1959. 
Smaller plants of subcontractors followed the giants. 
Then non-defense plants to supply burgeoning local 
markets appeared. The unions were not far behind, 
and they caught some old-line Florida employers off 


balance. 


The era of “space age” and elec- 
tronics plants dawned in Florida in 
1950. It followed the missile testing 
center which: was established at 
Cape Canaveral that year. Brevard, 
Orange, Pinellas and Palm Beach 
Counties received most of the new 
plants. 

As these sprawling, highly tech- 
nical plants, depending almost en- 
tirely on defense contracts, multi- 
plied in the environs of West Palm 
Beach, Orlando and St. Petersburg, 
serious questions arose about the 
soundness of the growth and pros- 
perity they brought with them. 
What would happen to these cities 
and their new populations if, some- 
time in the future, missile activity at 
Cape Canaveral were reduced, or 
cut off entirely? For that matter, 
what would happen in these areas 
if one or more defense plants failed 


to land a large government contract? 
The head of one city industrial de- 
velopment department said; “We're 
too heavy on plants depending on 
government contracts. We need 
more diversified industry.” 

The giant of these new defense 
plants was the Martin Company's 
Orlando facility. William A. Bergen, 
Martin Company president, an- 
swered some of the objections. 

What if a real peace comes? “If 
we have the skills and management 
capabilities we think we have,” said 
Bergen, “I believe our company, and 
other leading companies in the de- 
fense industry as well, could more 
than offset such a loss immediately 
with corresponding gains in the 
space business and in the business 
of devising and producing the com- 
plicated mechanisms of global sur- 
veillance that will be a vital corollary 


. Some Counties Reassessed 


to keeping the peace once it has 
been achieved.... I firmly believe 
that if the United States should ever 
be able to lay down the heavy finan- 
cial burden of its current weaponry 
insurance policy against war, it will 
make the same investment — and 
more — in the peaceful explorations 
of space.” 

What about defense plants being 
dependent on the whims of the Pent- 
agon? “There are risks in being a 
government-only contractor,” admit- 
ted Bergen. “Fundamentally how- 
ever, they are the same sort of risks 
that must be faced in any business. 
We have to know our individual 
customers and their separate needs, 
and we have to anticipate those 
needs .... If the defense contractor 
knows and handles his business well, 
he can rest assured his customer will 
always want to buy from him.” 

The fifties found industries grow- 
ing in Florida in fields other than 
defense. Traditionally in Florida, as 
in all pioneer economies, large per- 
sonal fortunes were made in land 
and in the development of land. 
During the fifties, for the first time, 
large personal fortunes were made 
in commerce and manufacturing. 

Miami's Jim Ryder started in bus- 
iness in 1934 with one second-hand 
truck. Today he heads a trucking 
and leasing business grossing $100 
million a year. 

Tampa's Jim Walter tied his 
wagon to the star of the burgeoning 
home market, and now the Jim Wal- 
ter Corporation sells half the shell 
homes sold in the U.S. 

Or, take Radiation, Inc., of Mel- 
bourne. This company was started 
by a couple of young engineers 
down from Virginia to witness the 
first V-2 firing at Cape Canaveral. 
Homer R. Denius was vice president 
and director of engineering for Mel- 
par, Inc., a subsidiary of Westing- 
house Air Brake. George S. Shaw 
was his project engineer. Together 
they saw an opportunity in the man- 
ufacture of telemetering systems and 
other instruments for space vehicles. 
To form their company, they had to 
scare up $25,000, and the first year 
they had 25 employees. By 1959 
their sales exceeded $14 million, net 
earnings were more than half a mil- 
lion, and their company employed 
1,670. 

John M. (Jack) Fox left IBM in 
1943 to throw in with Vacuum Foods 
of Plymouth, to make powdered 
orange juice for the armed forces. 
After deciding powdered orange 
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Florida Companies Become Giants . 


juice wouldn't make the grade, Fox 
changed the name of the firm to 
Minute Maid, and started producing 
citrus concentrate. Fox got financing 
from Boston capitalist William A. 
Coolidge, and talked Bing Crosby 
into doing a fifteen minute daily 
radio show for 20,000 shares of stock. 
By 1958, Minute Maid was doing 
$100 million worth of business an- 
nually. In 1960 the company merged 
with Coca Cola. 

Small business investment com- 
panies, authorized by the federal 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, got under way after a slow 
start in 1959. They were able to 
pour expansion money into growing 
small business firms by investing in 
the firms’ convertible debentures, 


sonville, which included a brand new 
116,000 square foot plant, all to- 
gether reflecting over $2 million in 
value; built a warehouse and over- 
head steel handling crane in Or- 
lando; rebuilt an asphalt coating 
plant, and fabricating facilities in 
Decatur, Ga.; put into production 
Florida’s first electric steel mill at 
Tampa at a cost of $1,750,000, and 
opened a $120,000 general head- 
uarters office in Tampa. It still 
showed over $1 million in profits 
that year, as sales went over $24 
million. Sales rose to $28 million in 
1959. 

Also in 1959, the Houston Corp., 
brought natural gas to Florida 
through a 2,650-mile pipeline costing 
almost $164 million. The gasline was 
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and later on, in common stock. For 
this purpose, the small business in- 
vestment companies were able to 
borrow federal money. 

Beginning in the second half of 
the decade of the fifties, there was 
a noticeable increase in the number 
of Florida companies going public. 

In Tampa, in 1958, a little giant 
emerged, as the Florida Steel Corpo- 
ration was put together by merger 
of several individual companies 
stretching from Miami to Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

In that single year, Florida Steel 
acquired Bushnell Steel and Bushnell 
Steel Construction Company, Jack- 
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expected to lure many new indus- 
tries, both petrochemical and those 
needing cheap power. But success 
in this was not overwhelming, main- 
ly because the price of the delivered 
gas was not so cheap as had been 
supposed. 

The rise of industry in Florida 
brought with it the rise of big unions. 
Gargantuan efforts were made by 
the Teamsters Union to establish 
itself in the state, and its efforts were 
successful in the large Tampa brew- 
eries, the central Florida citrus 
groves, and generally in the Miami 
area. 


Teamsters organizing methods 





furnished a preview of what Florida 
employers could expect in the future. 
College-bred union professionals and 
top-flight labor attorneys were sent 
in as organizers. These men were 
able to talk intelligently to the work. 
ers, define exactly what the union 
could do for them, and how. When 
Teamsters organizers told workers 
they'd have the full support of the 
national union, their words were 
convincing because top-level na- 
tional union executives, including 
Jimmie Hoffa, came down to shake 
hands with the workers. 

The old style organizing efforts, 
in which a union man stands outside 
the plant gates passing out leaflets, 
was shown to be out of date. Now, 
educated and well dressed organizers 
call on workers at their homes, sell 
the union to both the workers and 
their wives. 

But Florida employers, by and 
large, were less sophisticated than 
their union opponents. They showed 
two dangerous tendencies: 

First, too many employers were 
apathetic during a time of intense 
union activity in the state. 

Second, too many employers op- 
posed unions blindly out of emo- 
tional bias rather than considered 
judgement. “No union’s going to tell 
me how to run my business,” was a 
typical reaction, “I'll close down 
first.” 

Commented one attorney who 
specializes in labor law: 

“Apathy on the part of employers 
is dangerous because the tide of 
unionism is rising fast in Florida, 
and unless employers prepare be- 
forehand for the problems they'll 
meet, they'll be overwhelmed when 
the tide reaches them. To oppose 
unions from blind emotion is unreal- 
istic because eventually everyone in 
Florida will have to live with them. 
They're coming. Nothing will stop 
them. Federal law guarantees that.” 

By 1960, union strategy for invad- 
ing Florida had become clear. They 
regard industrial North Florida as 
their “fightin’est” foe. Their plan is 
to flank North Florida. Capturing 
Miami first (they consider it Florida’s 
weakest bastion), meanwhile working 
solidly into the industrial belt ex- 
tending from Tampa-St. Petersburg 
to Cape Canaveral, where branch 
plants of national firms offer little 
resistance, they'll finally have North 
Florida caught between entrenched 
unions on the peninsula, and those 
of industrial Georgia. 
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5. Flood, Drought, Transportation 


Flood or drought; too much water or too little, 
is one cross Florida has always had to bear. Another 
cross has beerr expensive and difficult transporta- 
tion. Progress in solving these problems has been 


slow. 


Water control is a perennial Flor- 
ida problem. There is either too 
much or too little. 

Florida is blessed with an average 
53 inches of rainfall a year, which 
is almost twice the national average. 
South Florida gets more. But a ser- 
ious drawback is the fact that this 
rainfall is highly seasonal. About 60 
per cent of the rain falls in the four 
summer months between June 1 and 
the end of September, leaving only 
40 per cent of the total for the other 
eight months. 

This seasonal rainfall, combined 
with the state’s flat topography and 
poor drainage, makes it subject to 
summer floods, while there are per- 
iodic droughts during the winter and 
spring months. What's needed is a 
way to hold water over from the 
too-wet summers to the too-dry win- 
ters. 

In the late fifties, it was discovered 
that the 800 square mile Green 
Swamp, so inaccessible and forbid- 
ding that it had never even been 
mapped, was probably the source of 
almost all of central Florida’s water 
supply. Lying in the geographical 
center of Florida, Green Swamp was 
found to be the recharge area of the 
Floridian Aquifer, which supplies 
ground water to an area extending 
from Ocala in the north to Lake 
Okeechobee in the south. 

The swamp was owned almost 
entirely by private individuals, who 
wanted to drain it and plant citrus 
groves and vegetable fields and de- 
velop pasture lands. 

A sustained effort, led by John 
W. Wakefield of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Water Resources, was made 
to save the swamp, as a water contro] 
measure. 

Meanwhile, all during the fifties, 
the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control Project was moving 
dangerously slow. In 1960, although 
the project had been under construc- 
tion for 11 years, it was still only 
about 22 per cent complete. The 
original plan, drawn up in 1948, 
called for two-thirds of the work to 
be done in ten years. 

Hope for speedier development of 
the project was given by Governor 
Farris Bryant who included $2.5 


million more in the budget for the 
1961-63 biennium than was alloted 
it in the preceding biennium, des- 
pite pressure to pare budget expen- 
ditures to the bone in a recession 
year. 

Transportation has always been a 
bottleneck in Florida’s development 
because of the state’s remote penin- 
sular location with reference to the 
rest of the U.S. Rail rates have tra- 
ditionally been high, an outstanding 
metronome water transportaton has 
been neglected, and highway con- 
struction, until very recently, lag- 
gard. Only in the area of air trans- 
portation te Florida kept up with 
general advances. 

In Florida, interest in a cross-state 
barge canal, first proposed by the 
Spaniards 175 years before and re- 
vived a various times subsequently, 
received renewed attention begin- 
ning in 1959. The proposed canal 
would start at the mouth of the St. 
Johns near Jacksonville, pass near 
Ocala and enter the Gulf at Yankee- 
town. It would be 12 feet deep and 
200 feet wide at the bottom. Its 
total length would be 184.4 miles 
and it would have five locks each 600 
feet long and 85 feet wide. Its cost 
was estimated variously at from $160 
million to $200 million. 

Though in 1959 Congress turned 
down a request for $160,000 to begin 
preliminary work on Florida’s Cross 
State Barge Canal (on the grounds 
that the canal was a “new start” and 
it was the government’s policy not 
to start any new projects in the field 
of public works at that time) the 
canal’s future looks brighter in 1961. 
Governor Farris Bryant has long 
been a booster of the canal. Flori- 
da’s senators and representatives in 
Washington are nearly unanimous in 
favoring it, and President Kennedy 
has asked Congress for $195,000 to 
get work on the canal started. 

At the earliest, the canal can not 
be completed before 1970. If it is 
completed, however, it is expected 
to mean a great deal in speeding 
Florida’s industrial development by 
lowering transportation charges on 
bulk commodities. It is also expect- 
ed to attract industrial plants near 
its banks (at least 500 companies put 
plants on the banks of the Gulf In- 


tracoastal Waterway extending from 
Texas to St. Marks, Florida in the 
first few years after its completion). 

The airways, deep water ports and 
highways have all made their most 
rapid strides forward in the years 
since the century passed its mid- 
point. 

The leading airlines serving Flor- 
ida converted to jets in 1960, and 
airport expansions were underway in 
most of Florida’s leading cities to 
handle jets and larger volumes of 
traffic. The Florida Ports and For- 
eign Trade Council was formed in 
1958 to funnel more world cargo 
through Florida’s dozen deep water 
ports, and it immediately undertook 
an aggressive program of co-ordin- 
ation and publicity. 

The Florida East Coast Railway 
was reorganized under the leader- 
ship of the Florida Dupont interests 
after nearly three decades of oper- 
ation in receivership. The Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line 
Railroads, whose tracks on a map 
looked more like a tangled fishing 
line than two independent rail sys- 
tems, worked toward a merger. 

At least in the urban centers, Flor- 
ida began to gag from highway traf- 
fic strangulation in the fifties. The 
number of vehicle miles travelled on 
Florida roads doubled between 1951 
and 1960, from 11 billion to 22 bil- 
lion. The total number of motor ve- 
hicles registered in Florida more 
than doubled in the same period, 
from 1.1 million to 2.4 million. 

But the state moved forthrightly 
to unstrangle its highways. Here's 
what former State Road Board 
Chairman William Killian said in 
late 1960: “Counting what has been 
spent on construction since January, 
1955, and including what we ex- 
pect to spend before the end of 
1960, we will have invested in six 
years more than was put into all 
construction from 1915 to 1955.” 
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Muzak and Roses 


Just imagine the lift your em- 
ployees would get if you per- 
sonally carried a beautiful rose 
to each one at the beginning 
of the day, and another iove- 
ly flower each hour through- 
out the day. 

Music-By-Muzak* appeals to 
the ear, rather than the eye 
and nose; but the emotional 
lift is just as potent, and does 
not require cessation of work. 


CHEAPER TOO! 





*MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
J Music 
Sewice Juc. 
219 S. Packwood — Tampa 














PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
GIVES YOU 


Sales Leads 

Legislative News 

Publicity Measurement 

Special Events Coverage 
Current Business Trends 
Up-To-The-Minute Trade News 


Rates—$3 Month Plus 12¢ 
Per Clipping 


SEND FOR BROCHURE TO FLORIDA'S 
ONLY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 
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nds .* s plan to ex- 
tend 77 miles of toll road from Orlando north intercept- 
ing Interstate 75 and continuing to Alachua is carried 
out. Cramer calls the section replacing Interstate 75 
a "toll trap." "I have attempted to alert the people 
of Florida to this situation but I can't seem to get an 
editor interested," he said by phone to TREND.Gov. Bry- 
ant reportedly said Florida could not build all of the 
programmed Interstate system in the next 10-12 years. 
'This," said Cramer, "is an amazing admission of fail- 
ure." Cramer said Florida will never recoup the losses 
of replacing Interstate mileage with toll roads. "For 
years," he said, “States like New York have been trying 
to obtain additional mileage that has been lost under 
similar circumstances and have met with no success." 


Florida's Right-to-Work law will be substantiall 
strengthened if legislation now being proposed passes. 
New [aw Fills gaps in pepeenc law (which is Constitu- 
tional Amendment) which has grown outmoded with age. 
Needed laws proposed include prohibition of the "agen- 
cy shop agreement," which has been used by some Florida 
unions to force a nonunion worker to pay a sum equal to 
dues to a union in order to hold his job...a Dade County 
court ruled one such case legal. New proposal will also 
give legal protection against intimidation of families 
involved in a strike also making it unlawful for strik- 
ers to hamper che ordinary routine of work, etc. The 
law is being supported by Associated Industries of Flor- 
ida, Management Research Institute, and other trade 
groups. 


Unemployment insurance payments in Florida nearly 
doubled in March over the same month a year ago. Pay- 
ments soared to 54,205,739 to set an art time high and 
$1,945,885 more than the same month a year ago. The 
Florida Industrial Commission reported that of its 32 


offices, only three had less claims in March than in 
February...these were Panama City, Ocala and Key West. 


Bill to create a "State Printer" toc te with 

rinting plants to do all Florida printing as been 
ieafted A had not been introduced at this writing. 
Bill would have State appropriate up to $1 million to 
buy printing facilities...give the "State Printer" a 
$15,000 annual salary...appointed by the Governor every 
four years. The only private printing plant that could 
conceivably handle the bulk of State printing is the 
Rose Printing Company which has just moved into greatly 
enlarged plant at the Tallahassee Airport. State print- 
ing officials claim this bill has been conceived for 
its "nuisance value,"but nonetheless are eyeing it care- 
fully...particularly to see where it is supported. 
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are spen ze on current 
free sugar market. ‘If Castro is overthrown, the first 


thing the U.S. will want to do is start buying Cuban 
sugar again,'' said one of the concerned. 
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CONTROVERSIAL: 


Increasing Primary Expenses 
Revive “One Shot” Voting Talk 


There’s Sharp Disagreement on Reviving a Plan 
That Was Scrapped Thirty Years Ago 


By HAMPTON DUNN 


Meas every Floridian is in favor 
of cutting the high cost of running 
for Statewide office. The average 
citizen just doesn’t like the sound of 
half a million dollars or more being 
spent in behalf of the candidacy for 
any individual for Governor. 

So, at first blush, most any idea 
that is offered purporting to reduce 
campaign costs gets a ready ear 
from those who are concerned about 
the matter. 

For that reason, the current pro- 
posal kicked around in political cir- 
cles for Florida to go back to its 
“one shot” primary cannot be shrug- 
ged aside as a screwball suggestion 
with no chance of serious consider- 
ation by the Legislature. - 

The suggestion popped up first 
at Democratic party gatherings 
around the state. Then, Gov. Farris 
Bryant, veteran of two statewide 
campaigns, announced he was “a 
little biased in favor” of the one 
primary. A _ television station in 
Tampa, WTVT, editorialized that 
the idea had enough possible values 
to be given “thorough and serious 
consideration.” 

The last Governor elected under 
the system, Doyle E. Carlton, Sr., 
= he enthusiastically supports the 
plan. 

On the other hand, Secretary of 
State Tom Adams, who supervises 
elections in the state, said he thinks 
the change would be “dangerous” 
and deserves no consideration. 

And a veteran Supervisor of Regis- 
tration, John C. Dekle, of Hillsbor- 
ough County, says it is “downright 
ridiculous” even to consider the plan. 

The Tampa Tribune pleaded edi- 
torially, “Let’s Lay This Ghost,” 
claiming the only beneficiaries of 
the one-primary system are “the 
special interests and the political 
machines.” 

It is surprising that the urge to 
return to the old system comes now 
from Democratic chieftains, in view 


of the fact that the only time since 
1876 that the Democratic nominee 
for Governor of Florida was defeat- 
ed in the general election was due 
partly to the confusion that was 
stirred up in the primary under the 
old system. 

That was back in 1916, first year 
the plan was tried, and the hard feel- 
ings generated in the dispute over 
the counting spilled over into the 
general election and the Democratic 
nominee was beaten. 

Speaking of the plan, one historian 
wrote “This novel device was re- 
sponsible for unprecedented con- 
fusion that attended the election of 
Governor in 1916.” 

Another wrote that “an important, 
controversial and confusing change” 
under the law drawn by Sen. Nathan 
P. Bryan, “was a noble attempt to 
reduce campaign expenses in the 
elimination of a second primary with 
the novel device of second choice 
voting in a single primary .. . 

“The second choice voting to elim- 
inate the second primary worked 
perfectly on paper, but there were 
thousands of voters who never un- 
derstood second choice balloting and 
who refused to vote for more than 
one candidate regardless of how 
many were running for a place. Like- 
wise many election officials were 
never sure which second choice 
votes should be counted and in the 
election of 1916 there was confusion 
for months after the election.” 

In the primary were five candi- 
dates. Emerging the leaders were 
Sidney J. Catts, erstwhile preacher 
and an insurance salesman, and W. 
V. Knott, then State Comptroller and 
former State Treasurer. The tumul- 
tous campaign brought out 83,500 
voters, almost 20,000 over the pre- 
vious high. 

The lead see-sawed between Catts 
and Knott for days after the single 
primary. Finally, the State Canvas- 
sing Board counted returns and 


Catts, with a lead of 263 votes, was 
certified as Democratic nominee for 
Governor. 


In a series of court actions, Knott 
secured orders for recounts which, 
when finally tallied, gave him the 
Democratic nomination. Catts re- 
fused to abide by the results and 
gained a place on the general elec- 
tion ballot of the Prohibition Party 
while retailing his personal identifi- 
cation with the Democratic Party. 
He won the general election with 
a lead of 9000 votes over Knott. 

Catts didn’t forget the primary. 
In his message to the Legislature in 
1917, he urged repeal of the voting 
system. Several bills were offered 
but the one that passed was a joint 
committee measure with an objec- 
tionable feature—requiring the voter 
to mark the ballot in the polling 
place in front of the election officials, 
thus violating the secret ballot. Catts 
vetoed the bill. Similar attempts to 
repeal the system failed in the 
special session of 1918 and the reg- 
ular session of 1919. So the one shot 
primary continued until the 1929 
session. 


Carlton Favors System 


Although he favored the system 
then, and still does today, Governor 
Carlton recalls that he did not veto 
the repeal effort in his first session 
of the Legislature because it had 
passed both houses by unanimous 
action. What Governor is going to 
buck that strength in the legislative 
branch during his first year in the 
executive branch? 

The former Governor, now a 
prominent Tampa attorney, says he 
favors the one primary system be- 
cause: 

(1) “It would reduce the cost of 
elections, which cost has become 
prohibitive. I suspect it doubles. 

(2) “It makes for a cleaner elec- 
tion. With each one bidding for the 
second choice votes of his opponents, 
the campaigns would be less per- 
sonal and based more directly on the 
issues. 

(3) “In my judgment it would give 
a better expression of the people's 
will. The second primary is usually 
the occasion for pressure and manip- 
plation by every special interest 
group, for misrepresentation of facts 
and for general confusion. A candi- 
date with less backbone is subjected 
to pressure and tempted to promises 
that are not in the state’s interests.” 

Carlton commented that “While 
there was some confusion at the be- 
ginning of the one primary system, 
after the people got accustomed to 
it it was very simple. The voter 
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HOW IT WORKS 


One explanation of the single 
primary system follows: 

Suppose that there are four 
candidates — A, B, C and D. 
Now suppose that under the 
double primary system you de- 
cide to cast your vote for D, 
and did so, and that D was not 
one of the two high men when 
the votes were counted. 

In this event there would 
have been two candidates in 
the second primary, say B and 
C. You would then select one 
of the two, say B. Thus you 
have voted twice, once for D 
as your first choice, and later 
for B as your second choice. 

The same applies under the 
second choice or “one-shot” 
system. If you vote for D as 
your first choice, and B as your 
second choice, then if D is not 
one of the two high men, your 
second choice vote counts for 
B as though you had cast no 
ballot for D. Should D be high 
‘man along with B, then the 
second choice vote polled for 
B will not count. In this way 
the need for a second primary 
is eliminated. 











would cast his ballot for his first 
choice, and at the same time for a 
second choice. The two highest 
first choices would be counted in 
what would be referred to as the 
run-off. The second choice votes in 
their favor would not be counted, 
but the second choice votes on all 
other ballots would be counted.” 

The ex-Governor recalled that he 
spent only $45,000 in his statewide 
campaign in 1928. This contrasts 
greatly with the $713,312 spent by 
his son, Doyle E. Carlton, Jr., of 
Wauchula, in his unsuccessful bid 
for the Governorship last year. 

Governor Bryant, who complained 
after his loss in the 1956 primary 
about the influence of “big money” 
in winning the Governor’s seat, said 
in a news conference in March that 
the one primary proposal “had merit” 
and revealed that he had thought 
about introducing such a primary 
law to the 1955 Legislature. 

He commented, with a smile, to 
reporters that if the plan had been 
in effect last year that he would 
have been elected in the first prim- 
ary and would have not had to run 
against Carlton in the second prim- 
ary. 
It hasn’t always been true that 
the leader in the first primary came 
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out winner in the second. In the 
first year of the present second 
primary system, 1932, Dave Sholtz 
was low man in the first under 
John W. Martin and then won in the 
second. In 1936, Raleigh W. Pette- 
way led in the first, lost to Fred P. 
Cone in the second. In 1954, Char- 
ley Johns was high man in the first 
and lost, to LeRoy Collins, in the 
second. In other years, the high 
man in the first went on to win, ex- 
cept that in 1956, Collins set a pre- 
cedent by winning in the first prim- 
ary over all his opponents. 

These same situations have pre- 
vailed in contests for Cabinet offices. 

One of the biggest problems that 
would be involved in going gack to 
the old system would be adjusting 
voting machines to accommodate the 
first choice and second choice spots 
for all candidates for numerous 
offices. 

There has been some suggestion 
that voting machines might even 
have to be junked and the old paper 
ballot restored. 

“That,” says Supervisor Dekle, 
“would certainly be a step backward 
and in the wrong direction.” 

Dekle thinks the handling of Flor- 
ida’s elections is “about foremost in 
the whole country” and points out 
that there are no scandals connected 
with them like there used to be. He 
credits voting machines with being 
a major contribution to this cleanup 
and would vigorously oppose the re- 
turn to the paper ballot in his county. 

One of the chief promoters of the 
one-primary system is former Con- 
gressman Lex Green, of Starke, in 
years past quite often a candidate 
for statewide office. He hasn’t been 
active in politics of late, but present- 
ly is heading a legislative subcom- 
mittee of the State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee which is airing 
talk of the change. 


Leader Has Doubts 


An Orange County Democratic 
leader, W. L. (Bill) Mims, agreed on 
the need to cut down on the expense 
involved in a runoff primary, but 
says he fears the one-shot primary 
“might result in an individual who 
could not get a plurality in fact 
winning. I fear any type of change 
that would not represent a majority 
of persons participating in the prim- 
ary and would leave it to chance.” 

Even the Republicans have gotten 
in on the act. Dick Courtney, head 
of the GOP in Orange County, said 
it would seem as first glance the one 
primary system would be “an eco- 
nomical solution to the million dol- 
lars or so spent on primaries.” 

The Tampa Tribune editorially 


opposes the one-primary plan be- 
cause: 

“(1) It obscures campaign issues; (2) 
it permits minority nomination, and 
minority control by machine or 
special interest; (3) as compared to 
the second prim system, it dis- 
franchises thousands of voters; (4) it 
has been abandoned by every state 
that ever tried it—including Florida; 
(5) it is immensely complicated and 
confusing; it might even force aban- 
donment of millions of dollars worth 
of voting machines in Florida.” 


Judge Grayson Fumes 


This editorial drew the fire of out- 
spoken Criminal Court Judge L. A. 
Grayson, of Tampa, long-time office 
insider and one-time party leader. 

Fumed the Judge: “Where is the 
greatest cost of campaigning? It is 
the ‘take’ exacted by the newspaper- 
television combination which, be- 
cause of the monopoly they enjoy, 
can gouge candidates by charging 
indefensible and unconscionable 
rates for political advertising. This 
nefarious practice borders on scan- 
dal. Is it the prospect of losing a 
golden harvest that inspires your op- 
position to its elimination?” 

In all fairness, it should be men- 
tioned that most of Florida’s news- 
papers, radio and TV stations have 
done their part toward assisting can- 
didates to get their messages to the 
public. The Tribune reported that 
in 1960 it gave approximately 300 
columns of space, free, to the gover- 
norship candidates alone. 

Many TV stations are willing to 
donate time for leading candidates 
for Governor to meet face to face 
in debates and panels on the air. 
Many times, the stations are disap- 
pointed because of failure of some 
of the candidates to participate in 
this public service feature. 

No one seems to know the prac- 
tical solution to the problem. But 
common sense should dictate that 
where a candidate has to get his 
message through to a population of 
5,000,000 persons living in areas scat- 
tered from Key West to Pensacola 
that the cost of campaigning is 
bound to be high any way you do 
it. 

If for any reason, Florida should 
decide to return to the old one 
primary system, election officials 
should start praying immediately 
that this state will never find itself in 
the same position the state of Texas 
did one day last March when .71 — 
count ‘em — 71 candidates ran for 
the post of U. S. Senator! Wouldn’t 
counting first choice, second choice 
votes for that many candidates be 
a headache? End 
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Perini Corporation, With Huge Diversified Developments in 


West Palm Beach; Plans to Go Public 


ee THE PERINI CORPORATION, 
of Framingham, Mass. has asked the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to register 1,451,998 shares of 
common stock for sale to the public. 
The company’s stock has not been 
traded publicly before. 

The corporation operates Perini- 
Westward Developers, Inc., which 
has been developing for residential, 
commercial and industrial purposes 
a huge tract of land just inside the 
western boundaries of West Palm 
Beach. It also has a diversified con- 
struction and general contracting 
business throughout the U. S. and 
Canada and abroad. It plans to con- 
trol and operate the National League 
baseball team in Milwaukee. 


seRADIATION, INC., of Mel- 
bourne announced that for the 12 
weeks ending March 10, 1961, earn- 
ings were $158,481 or 17 cents a 
share. This brings the earnings for 
the first 28 weeks of fiscal year 1961 
to $403,490 or 42 cents a share on 
sales of $15,502,300. Total earnings 
were 20 cents a share in 1960. 

The company is continuing an ex- 
pansion program, with the addition 
of a new research building in Or- 
lando, and enlargement of engineer- 
ing facilities. 


eeGARVICE D. KINCAID, presi- 
dent of Kentucky Central Life In- 
surance Company of Louisville, has 
recently tendered an offer to buy 
controlling interest in the Home 
Owners Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Lauderdale. 

In less than two years under Kin- 
caid’s management, partially because 
of five mergers, Kentucky Central 
has almost doubled in size. It now 
has about $280 million of life insur- 
ance in force. The five-year old 
Home Owners Company would add 
about $120 million to the total. 

Kincaid, 48, presides over a finan- 
cial empire that embraces such di- 
versified fields as banks, insurance 
companies, loan companies, real es- 
tate holdings, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and hotels. 

He is president of the Bluegrass 
Broadcasting Company which oper- 
ates WHOO radio in Orlando. Other 
Florida interests include the Ever- 
glades and American National Banks 
of Fort Lauderdale, the Dania Bank 
in Dania, and a motel and apartment 
house on Miami Beach. 


ses ATLANTIC COASTLINE earn- 
ings this year will decline from the 
$10,576,423, or $4.01 a share report- 
ed in 1960, President W. Thomas 
Rice told the Wall Street Journal. 

Coast Line’s lower net income this 
year will result largely from reduced 
dividends from Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway and lower other non- 
rail income, Rice said. Non-rail in- 
come last year totalled $8,793,793, 
including $3,705,422 in dividends 
from Coast Line’s 33 per cent inter- 
est in L&N. However, L&N paid 
$4.50 a share in dividends last year 
and this year has cut its quarterly 
payment to 75 cents a p sean or 
three dollars a year. Coastline owns 
about 823,477 L&N shares. 

Coast Line hopes Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings on its 
application to merge with Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad will be completed 
by early summer and that a merger 
will be approved before the end of 
1961. Rice said he thinks it “incon- 
ceivable” that the I.C.C. would re- 
quire Coast Line to give up its L&N 
stock as a price for merging with 
Seaboard, as has been proposed by 
Illinois Central Railroad and South- 
ern Railway. 

‘I frankly am not at all concerned 
that the LC.C. will tie our merger 
to divesting ourselves of L&N,” Rice 
said. He said L&N is a valuable as- 
set to Coast Line and “will be a val- 
uable asset to the merged company.” 
If the L.C.C. does require divesting, 
he said, Coast Line will decide 
whether to move ahead with the Sea- 
board Merger on the basis of con- 
ditions attached by the I.C.C. 


ee TAMPA ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY’ annual report shows the 
utility's 1960 operating revenues in- 
creased $5,092,000, or 14.1 per cent, 
over 1959, with a total of $41,401,000 
for the year. Operating expenses in- 
creased $2,195,000, or 13.1 per cent, 
over 1959, for a total of $18,963,000. 

Plant investment increased $19,- 
601,000 during the year, for a total 
of $180,789,000. Most of the increase 
in plant investment for 1960 was at- 
tributed to the completion of the 
third unit at the company’s coal- 
fired Gannon power station. The 
addition of this unit increased Tam- 
pa Electric’s generating capability 
by 175,000 kilowatts, or 31.3 per 
cent, for a total at year’s end of 
735,000 kilowatts. 


ssAMERICAN' TITLE’ INSUR- 
ANCE Company, of Miami, reported 
consolidated admitted assets of $14,- 
891,449, in its 25th anniversary an- - 
nual report. 

Income from operations and in- 
vestments was $3,182,308, up from 
$2,552,801 for 1959. Net income 
after taxes was $285,105 in 1960, up 
from $167,481 in 1959. Per share 
earnings were 41 cents on 693,681 
shares, compared with 30 cents on 
550,000 shares in 1959. 

Companies acquired in 1960 were 
the Columbia Title Insurance Com- 
pany and the Real Estate Title In- 
surance Company of Washington, 
D.C., jointly operated title insurance 
underwriters, and the American Title 
Company of Michigan, which had 
served since it started seven years 
ago as Michigan State Agent for 
American Title. 


ss SOROBAN ENGINEERING, 
INC., of Melbourne, announced a 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% 
cents per share on class A common 
stock (par $1.00) payable on May 1, 
1961 to stockholders of record on 
April 15. 


ss GENERAL TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY of Florida reported earnings 
per common share of stock outstand- 
ing showed an 11.9 per cent drop 
from 1959; $2.74 in 1960 compared 
with $3.11 in 1959. This was attrib- 
uted in part to the issuance of 160,- 
000 additional shares of stock on 
September 30. 

The utility's annual report listed 
operating revenues for 1960 at $39,- 
193,000, up 12.7 per cent over 1959; 
operating expenses and taxes, $32,- 
239,000; net operating income, $6,- 
954,000. Net income available for 
dividends was $4,922,000, up 1.2 per 
cent. Total available for common 
stock was $4,263,000 compared with 
$4,241,000 in 1959—up one half of 
one per cent. 


ee THE FLORIDA CAPITAL 
CORPORATION, of Palm Beach, 
has reached an agreement with the 
Midwest Technical Development 
Corporation of Minneapolis by 
which they will participate jointly 
in financing and developing electron- 
ic companies, Alfons Landa, board 
chairman of Florida Capital, an- 
nounced. 

Florida Capital, with paid-in cap- 
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Meet the Man With a Plan... for You! 


Call Director 


Speakerphone 


a 


Key Phone 


Automatic 
Answering Set 








A Southern Bell 
Communications 
Consultant 


The services of this highly trained man are 
free to you. 


Let him help you— 
e Plan all your new communications needs 


e@ Go over any existing communications 
problems 


This could mean lower operating costs and 
higher profits for you. 


Call the Telephone Business Office and ask 
for him. 


Soutnern@\ Bell 


rowing with the Futine 
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ital approximating $7 million, is one 
of the nation’s largest licensed small 
business investment companies. Mid- 
west Technical, specializing in fin- 
ancing scientific companies, is a 
closed-end investment company. 
Both are publicly owned. 


ee THE WINTER PARK TELE- 
PHONE Company has announced it 
expects to offer 34,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to its stockholders on a 
one-for-three basis at $38 per share. 
It is the first common stock offering 
made by the firm since 1957. 

Board Chairman J. K. Galloway 
said any unsubscribed stock will be 
offered to the public at $42 a share. 
“We expect 95 per cent of the offer- 
ing to be bought up by present 
stockholders,” he added. 

WPTC stock, which reported 1960 
earnings of $2.08 a share, has a book 
value of $14.36, and on March 15 
was bid at $40 with no stock offered. 


eaeGULF POWER COMPANY'S 
operating revenues for 1960 totalled 
$23,136,824, an increase of $1,735,391 
over 1959, according to the 1960 
annual report. Net income, after 
payment of preferred stock divi- 
dends amounted to $3,543,070, a 
gain of $127,231 over the previous 
year. 

The report states that the com- 
pany invested approximately $15.2 
million in new facilities during the 
year. A portion of this expenditure 
was allocated to the construction of 
a fifth generating unit at Christ 
Steam Plant near Pensacola. This 
75,000 kilowatt turbo - generator, 
scheduled to go into commercial 
operation in June, will increase the 
station’s total generating capacity to 
225,000 kilowatts. 


eeA $5 MILLION RETIREMENT 
VILLAGE for Dade County has 
been approved by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. Sponsored by 
the Lutheran Church, the East Ridge 
development will receive a 40-year 
FHA insured loan which will cover 
100 per cent of its cost. 

Designed by Steward and Skinner 
of Miami, the development will pro- 
vide living quarters for 400 persons. 
Efficiency, one-bedroom and _ two- 
bedroom apartments and two-bed- 
room cottages will be constructed. 
Units will be designed to fit the 
needs of the elderly. 

An auditorium, swimming pool, 
convalescent center, and greens for 
putting and bowling are also 
planned. 
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Applicants will not buy a home 
but will pay a founder’s fee for a life 
time lease. A monthly charge, which 
will depend on which services a per- 
son takes, are estimated at a maxi- 
mum $150 a month including food. 
This is in addition to the founder’s 
fee, which could be paid on an 
installment basis. Minimum age is 
65. 


ss HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMI- 
CAL Corporation’s consolidated 
1960 sales reached $60,870,000 com- 
pared with $55,948,000 in 1959, Pres- 
ident Simon Askin stated. Earnings 
per common share for 1960 were 
equal to $1.61 a share on 2,006,108 
shares outstanding on December 31, 
1960, as compared with $1.19 a share 
on 1,979,809 in 1959. 


seFIRST RESEARCH CORPOR- 
ATION’S gross income was $402,537 
in 1960, up 16 per cent from 1959. 
Net income, however, declined to 
$12,991 in 1960 from $17,095 the 
previous year. Gross profits were 
$158,287, and net operating income 
before taxes was $20,385. 

The publicly held Miami research 
firm opened two new branch offices 
in 1960; in New Orleans, La. and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eeEASTERN AIR LINES = an- 
nounced it will buy 40 new Boeing 
727 short-to-medium range jet planes 
at a cost of more than $175 million. 
Deliveries of the 727s will begin in 
late 1963. 

Unlike larger jets, the 727 can be 
operated economically over 200 to 
250-mile routes and can fly 1,500 
miles non-stop with a full payload. 
Powered by three Pratt and Whitney 
JT8D Turbofan engines at the rear 
of the fuselage, the planes will carry 
70 to 114 passengers at 550 to 600 
miles an hour. 

Malcolm A. MacIntyre, president 
of Eastern, said the new jets will 
replace present piston-powered air- 
planes. 


eeSUPERIOR WINDOW COM- 
PANY, Hialeah fabricator of alumi- 
num products for the building trade, 
is testing an electronic device utiliz- 
ing ultraviolet rays to assure that 
water from home wells is safe for 
drinking. A subsidiary of the parent 
company—Superior Water Purifier 
Company—has been formed to mar- 
ket the purifier. President Al Bren- 
ner says this is the first step in a 
diversification program he plans for 
the company. 


as WOMETCO ENTERPRISES, 
INC., of Miami has reported that 
its gross income for 1960 was $12,- 
673,650 as compared to $10,396,241 
in 1959. Net income was $1,013,429 
in 1960; it was $707,550 in 1959 be- 
fore non-recurring gains of $228,786. 
Earnings per share were $1.01 in 
1960 as compared to 79 cents in 1959. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
shows that the company has total 
assets of $14,774,990 or | the excess 
of current assets over current liabil- 
ities was $2,084,543 at the end of 


1960. Total assets at the end of 1959 
were $10,540,046, and the excess of 
current assets over liabilities was 
$1,098,047. 

In 1960, according to Mitchell 
Wolfson, Wometco president, the 
company acquired the Miami Sea- 
quarium in April and a Pepsi-Cola 
bottling franchise in the Bahamas in 
May. It expanded its vending activ- 
ities to include central Florida and 
the Bahamas. In July, Wometco 
opened the “Jeff-Fun” — an indoor 
playland and snack bar in Fort Lau- 








THE TREND IS TO 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


American Bankers Life Assurance Company is now the third largest 
life insurance company domiciled in this state. Doing business in 36 
states and the District of Columbia, this growing company now has 
more than $400,000,000 life insurance in force. When you think of 
life insurance, think of American Bankers Life. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JoserH H. Brock 
Vice-President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Miami, Florida 


Georce W. DELLA 
Attorney-at-Law 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Wituiuo K. ve VEER 
President 
Financial Consultants, Inc. 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Aan K. DoLiiver 
President, Credit Finance 
Service, Inc. 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Georce S. Eccies 
President, First Security 
Corporation System of Banks 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

THORNTON M. FINCHER 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida 

Roy H. Hawkins 
Vice-President, Bessemer 
Properties 
Miami, Florida 

Paut L. E. HELLIwELL 
Helliwell, Melrose & 
DeWolf 
Miami, Florida 


Peter S. KNox, Jr. 
President, Knox Corporation 
Thomson, Georgia 


R. Kirk LANDON 
President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


Tom L. LecLer 
Insurance 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Georce S. Linc 
Executive Vice-President of 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


James K. McSnane, M.D. 
Director, Doctors Hospital, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


James G. RANNI 
Chairman of the Board of 
Amercian Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


Purp STOLLER 
President of 
American Bankers Insurance 
Company of Florida 


MircHEeLL WoLFson 
President, Wometco Enterprises, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN BANKERS LiFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 


Home Office 
R. Kirk Landon, President 


Miami 
James G. Ranni, Chairman of the Board 
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You may have a FREE booklet about 


The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily dom- 
iciled in, Florida and the entire South, 
believed to have growth possibilities. 
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Underwriter 
241 S. County Rd. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
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derdale — and in December opened 
the 163rd Street Theatre in the 163rd 
Street Shopping Center in Miami. 

It also purchased for $3 million 
cash television station KVOS-TV in 
the State of Washington. This trans- 
action is now pending a ruling by the 
Internal Revenue Division. 

In addition to the above proper- 
ties, Wometco owns and operates 
television stations WTVJ, channel 4 
in Miami, WLOS-TV in Asheville, 
N. C. It owns 47% per cent of 
WFGA-TV, channel 12 in Jackson- 
ville, theaters in Greater Miami, 
West Palm Beach and Tampa; and 
full-line vending and in-plant feed- 
ing activities in South Florida and 
Jacksonville. 


esA MAJOR OFFICE building is 
planned for Miami by James W. 
Dickey, developer, and Alfred De- 
Maris, a semi-retired New England 
bus operator. They bought the San 
Carlos Hotel and the Pan American 
Hotel for $800,000. 

Dickey and his partner are nego- 
tiating with a Miami bank for the 
lower floors of the building. A 
smaller structure is envisioned as 
headquarters for Latin consulates 
and for firms doing business in South 
America. 


SARASOTA’S MOST COMPLETE MEETING FACILITIES 


ie 


Cs rictos ew 


® Vacation Island Paradise 
Surroundings 

e Right-On-The-Beach 

e Every Recreation 

© Championship Golf 


LONGBOAT KEY + SARASOTA * FLORIDA 
“EXPERIENCED IN GROUP BUSINESS” 


FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


WRITE FOR OUR 
INFORMATIVE BROCHURE 


SHOULD YOUR FIRM "GO PUBLIC" 


The answer to this vital question may mean the difference 
between limited success or a vast expansion of your enterprise 
stimulated by an adequate flow of new capital funds. 


Today, more and more medium sized firms are looking to 


the ‘market’ 


public.” 
without obligation, to: 


to help them finance growth. We are prepared 
to assist and guide forward looking firms interested in 
To learn more about the services we offer, 


“going 
write, 


DIVERSIFIED MANAGEMENT SERVICES, INC. 


1873 N.E. 163rd ST. 
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MIAMI 62, FLORIDA 


es THE FLORIDA TURNPIKE 
Authority has selected an investment 
banking team of three Florida and 
five New York firms to handle finan- 
cial management of the proposed toll 
road extension north from Fort 
Pierce. Headed by Dillon, Read and 
Company of New York, the team 
includes Glore, Forgan and Com- 
pany; White, Weld and Company; 
Werthim and Company, and Trip 
and Company, Inc. of New York. 
Florida companies are: Leedy, Wea- 
ver and Alleman, Orlando; Childress 
and Company, Jacksonville; and 
Pierce, Carrison and Wulbern, Inc., 
of Jacksonville. 


seFLORIDA CITRUS PROCES- 

SORS INC. has sold for an undis- 
closed price an idle processing plant 
in Bartow, one of the state’s largest 
fresh fruit packing houses, to the 
Lake Hamilton Cooperative. Robert 
E. Snively, general manager of the 
cooperative and president of the 
newly-formed Lake Hamilton Con- 
centrate, Inc., hopes to have the j 
plant operating by mid-April. 


a= PEARCE -UIBLE COMPANY, 
publicly held Jacksonville home 
building firm, has entered the shell 
house field. Board Chairman Guy 
W. Botts said his firm has set up a 
division to construct, sell and finance 
shell houses in the Southeast. A 
sales office and model houses were 
opened in April in Jacksonville. 

Pierce-Uible has, in the past 15 
years, completed and sold more than 
6,000 houses in Duval County. 


aa A NEWLY ESTABLISHED elec- 
tronics research and development 
firm began operations in Fort Lau- 
derdale last March. Capitalized at 
more than $250,000, Systems Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc. specializes 
in producing custom designed data 
systems for defense, space explora- 
tion, industrial and medical use. It 
works primarily on a contract basis. 

William L. Dodgson, Jr., president 
and chairman of the board, and all 
other officers and engineers of SEL 
formerly were associated with Radi- 
ation, Inc. of Melbourne. 


aa A $4 MILLION ORDER for in- | 
secticides, largest ever filled for a | 
commercial sale by a private com- 
pany in the U. S., is being shipped 
from Tampa to Egypt by the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co. The shipment to- 
tals 2 million gallons of insecticides 
which will be used to spray Egyp- 
tian cotton, according to Henry 
Hansen, plant manager. 
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NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 522,435) 


NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


EAST COAST 


Wop. 1,544,861) 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop 4,897,257) 





Sales By Markets 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


February, 1961 

January, 1961 
Increase 

February, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


Gross Sales 
96,826,720 
111,362,738 

— 13.05% 
100,163,378 

—3.33% 
208,189,458 
351 
214,310,291 

—2.86% 


Gross Sales 
137,860,083 
146,797,568 

—6.09% 
155,445,792 

—11.31% 
284,657,651 
374 
316,170,143 

—9.97% 


Gross Sales 
201,012,503 
210,061,061 

—4.31% 
226,861,063 
—11.39% 
411,073,564 
378 
459,258,005 
— 10.49% 


Gross Sales 
391,083,223 
383,167,252 

2.07% 
417,747,818 

— 6.38% 
774,250,475 
501 
831,605,553 

—6.90% 


Gross Sales 
155,951,343 
160,065,679 

—2.57% 
170,968,235 

—8.78% 
316,017,022 
346 
350,560,282 

—9.85% 


Gross Sales 
1,107,440,162 
1,146,473,510 
— 3.40% 
1,208,550,516 
—8.37% 
2,253,913,672 
460 
2,464,100,135 
—8.53% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 


819,930 

891,877 
—8.07% 

847,729 
— 3.28%, 

1,711,807 

3 

1,824,767 
— 6.19% 


Taxes Collected 


1,485,358 
1,671,584 
—11.14% 
1,508,170 
—1.51% 
3,156,942 
4 
3,382,940 
—6.68° 


Taxes Collected 


2,909,495 

2,937,254 
—.95Y 

3,171,490 
—8.26% 

5,846,749 

5 

6,422,074 
— 8.96% 


Taxes Collected 


6,268,539 
5,808,936 
7.91% 
6,624,565 
—5.37% 
12,077,475 
B 
12,815,032 
—5.76% 


Taxes Collected 


2,064,174 
2,064,559 
—.02% 
2,208,005 
—6.51% 
4,128,733 
5 
4,461,202 
—7.45% 


Taxes Collected 


14,411,541 

14,305,259 
74% 

15,191,531 
—5.13% 

28,716,800 

. 

30,706,164 
— 6.48% 


Is your 
problem 


pveRTISING? 


For virtually every product sold there 
is a specialized slick-paper publica- . 
tion that can efficiently deliver a 
specific audience. Because circula- 
tions eliminate the waste of shotgun 
coverage, cost is low. 


Specialized magazines are our speci- 
alty. We represent for the sale of 
advertising such publications as The 
Florida Cattleman, The Florida Real- 
tor, Florida Agriculture, Florida Future 
Farmer, Florida Accountant and 
Journal of the Florida Engineering 
Society. 


Telephone us at Kissimmee, TI Iden 
7-2801, or drop us a line at P.O. 
Drawer 891. Our representative in 
your area will gladly make an ap- 
pointment. 


The 
Cattleman 








eee finest facility in Florida! 











14 by 3' by 4% kettle 


Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. 


\ 87 
SOUTHEASTERN 


GALVANIZING 
CORP. 





Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Highway 574 & Faulkenburg Road 
Mail: Box 92, Mango, Florida 
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saRYDER SYSTEM, INC.’s gross 
revenues climbed to a record $98,- 
077,886 in 1960, but profits fell be- 
low the previous year’s high, the 
company reported. 

Net income after taxes totalled 
$488,571, or 24 cents a share in 1960, 
down from $2,726,693, or $1.49 a 
share earned in 1959 on gross reven- 
ues of $83,620,391. 





Equipment Leasing. . . 


Why not let us buy the equipment you 
need. Keep your money for operating 
capital. 


Ask about General Capital Corporation's 
many forms of loans and leasing that 
allow you adequate capital for growth. 


General Capita! has resources of over 
$11,000,000 and is seeking business and 
industry that can use the company’s 
services. 


SEN ERA LL 
co R PORATION 
CA Pi T A LL. 
900 Northwest 54th Street 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 
Phone: PLaza 9-6635 














SOUTH SEAS 
PLANTATION 


. . . the ideal spot for 
your next sales or executive 
conference. 


Here on quiet, secluded Captiva 
Island, away from the distractions of 
city life, you executives will find the 
perfect spot to conduct management 
meetings in a spacious meeting 
room, or outdoors with tranquil sur- 
roundings. 

Located on the Gulf of Mexico 
amid the tropical beauty of Captiva 
Island, the South Seas Plantation 
provides accommodations for up to 
50 people with complete hotel facil- 
ities. There are 15 cottages fully 
equipped and nicely appointed to ac- 
commodate from 2 to 5 persons. The 
Manor House provides attractive 
rooms and suites. The Main Lodge 
is comprised of the Dining Room, 
Cocktail Room and Lounge. 

In addition to an atmosphere of 
rustic beauty, South Seas Planta- 
tion offers these many features: 


@World’s finest fishing. Tarpon, 
mackerel, blue-fish, redfish, snook 
and trout are caught throughout 
the year. 

@Miles of private beach with surf 
bathing along the Gulf or the 
sheltered waters of the Bay. Pri- 
vate boat dock. 

South Seas Plantation operates on the 

American Plan, under the personal 

management of De Clinton Nichols. 





For further information 
wire, write or phone 
Mobile Operator, Fort Myers YJ342 
SOUTH SEAS PLANTATION 
Captiva, Florida 
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James A. Ryder, president and 
chairman of the Miami-based truck- 
ing and leasing firm, said earnings 
were “severely affected by unusual 
expenses in the truck leasing division 
and by increased operating costs in 
the common carrier division.” Sub- 
stantial write-offs and reserves were 
incurred in the truck leasing division 


during 1960, Ryder explained. He 
said the expenses were partially an 
outgrowth of the Ryder System’s 
rapid expansion in recent years. 

Revenues in 1960 included $52, 
699,837 from truck leasing, $41,734,- 
494 from common carriage, and 
$3,643,555 from manufacturing and 
other sources. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


February 
1961 


Daytona Beach 

Fort Lauderdale 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Lakeland 

Greater Miami 

Orlando 

Pensacola 982 
St. Petersburg 198,611 
Tampa 409,405 
West Palm-Palm Beach 141,075 
ALABAMA 2,111,237 
FLORIDA 5,173,181 
GEORGIA 3,571,582 
Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 
February 1961 from 1960 
(2 months) 


January 
1961 


64,909 
239,492 
48,017 
913,042 
19,350 
98,262 
1,577,108 
288,211 
89,687 
255,085 
481,281 
157,400 
2,416,776 
6,023,798 
4,090,741 


— 


1,407,120 
270,675 
88,139 
232,810 
429,757 
148,367 
2,140,824 
5,506,285 
3,709,897 


| | +++++ | 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
Eastern Air Lines 

Fla. East Coast Rwy. 

Fla. Steel Corp. 

General Development Corp. 
General Telephone of Fila. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Maule Industries 

National Airlines 

National Airlines 

Ryder System, Inc. 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Southern Co. 

Stockton, Whatley & Davin 
Univ's, Inc. 

Wometco Enterprises 


PERIOD 


Year Dec. 31 
Year Dec. 31 
Year Dec. 31 
Month of Jan. 
Quar. Dec. 3 
h-Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 
Quar. Dec. 
6 mos. Dec. 
Year Dec. 
2 mos. Feb. 
12 mos. Feb. 
9 mos. Feb. 
Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


during the period. 


SH. 
1960 
b1.59 
04.59 
92.24 


c.30 
b1.40 


1.85 


NET INCOME 
1961 1960 
10,038,926 


PER COM. 
1961 


b1.19 
4.01 


e13,329,740 
12,098,571 
97,103,071 


 —_ 
b.91 


1.70 


d2,331,722 
2,726,693 
2,649,496 
43,825,656 
169,704 
344,124 
707,550 


488,571 
1,427,943 
46,271,711 
j599,725 
205,501 
1,013,429 


b.24 

-30 
1.99 
j.67 


~ alo 


(b) On the average number of shares outstanding 
(c) On shares now outstanding. 
posal of property and equipment of $1,744,225 in 1960 and $7,682,997 in 1959. 
after giving effect to special credits and capital gains totaling $2,940,491. (g) 


(d) Net loss. (e) Excludes net profit on dis- 
(f) Net loss 


Excludes special 


cred ts equal to $1.36 a share. (h) Preliminary report. (j) includes non-recurring income of $189,236, 


or 23 cents a share. 
effect to special credit (net) of $650,650. 


(k) Net loss; after giving effect to $115,965 special credit. 


(m) After giving 














1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 








CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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He Mutual Funds 
y an 
ms § FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 
at they are... 
5 2,- n nd Bi 
= Company Month End Bids Mutual Fund is an investment ae ante 
Pe whose sole business is to invest share- 
and 12/59 6/60 9/60 11/60 12/60 holders’ money in securities and manage 
and Alico Land Develop. Co. mm po 5% these investments for a fee. 
American Fidelity 18% 9% Its funds for investment are obtained 
American Heritage Life 10 7% through the sale of shares to investors. 
—— 15% 91 The money received from the investors 
Arvida led is combined and invested as though it 
Atlantic National Bank 53 were a single account. Each shareholder 
participates in net income and capital 
Automatic Merchandising % appreciation in proportion to the number 
NGE Barnett National Bank 18% of shares owned. 
1960 Chemex 38% 


is) 


Dixon Powdermaker 


First Research Corp. 


92 % 





The affairs of the Mutual Funds are 
directed by trustees (if the Fund is in 
the form of a trust) or by a Board of 
Directors and officers if it is a corpo- 











Florida Nat. Bank, Jax ration. ge ¥~ ane who have wide 
: . experience an nowledge regarding in- 
First Nat. Bank, Miami 61 vestment management, finance a and 
Florida Steel Corp. 12% industry. 
Florida Telephone 28% 
Foremost Finance 1% % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 20% 
Home Owner's Life 8% 5% { 1 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. oak 2% 
Houston Common 13% 93% 
id for 
Houston Debs. 84% 81% i Sen . 
Insurance Co. of the South 8% 2% Understanding The Mutual Funds” 
Jackson’s Minit Markets 6% 5 
Jim Walter Corporation 84% FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 
Lewis Business Forms NG 1% OF FLORIDA 
eens —— pi 1244-46 E. Hillsborough Ave. 
m. ndow VCorp. 4 
Milgo Electronic Corp. -_ 17% 16% TAMPA 4, FLORIDA 
—_— Phone: Tampa 3-7777 
Pearce-Uible Co. 8% 1% 1% 1% 3% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 6% 3% 3% 8% 4% 5% 
Radiation, Inc. 17% 21% 25% 26% 27% es cS St ae 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. te te Ye Ys te 1% 
SH. : , RUSH 
960 Soroban 21% 33% 37% 45% 54% | 
51.59 Southeast Telephone one 20% 21% 28% 24 25 
oa State Bank of Jax 29% 28% 28% 28% 28% 28% 
92. 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 10% 11% 10% 11% 12% 12% 
¢-30 ition 12% 12 11% 18% 12% 18 18% 18% 
; Yocam Batteries 6% 7 71% 7% 7% 7% 1% 
1.85 
9 *Split Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 
RENT A DEPENDABLE 
a HERTZ, TRUCK ! 
1.95 Rent an extra truck from 
20 Hertz to keep deliveries on 
- COMPANY ,COMPANY 1/61 2 
a.79 Adams Engineering Franklin Broadcast 4% 4% time! Modern Chevrolets 
nding Airpax Electronics Lauderdale Nat Bk “4 ‘ “4 7 or other sturdy trucks. All 
irtronics en Guaranty Ins L : 
| poe Am Banks Ins Goddard 3% 3% types—some with hy- 
Ba Am Bankers Life Invest Corp Fla. draulic liftgates. Low rates 
236 Am Ind. Reinsurance Johnson Electron 


Am Nat Bank 
American Title 
Bank of Hollywood 
Bevis Shell Homes 
Broward Nat Bank 
Mary Carter Paint 
City Gas 
Commonwealth Oil 
Continental Ent. 
Control Data 

Coral Ridge Nat Bk 
Coral Rid Prop Com 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 
Cor Rid Prop Units 
Crumpton Com 
Dania Bank 

Electro Mech Syst 
Everglades Bank 
Fidelity Nat Bank 
Fst Nat Boca Raton 
Florida Capital 

Fst Nat Hollywood 
Fst Nat Pompano 
Fla Tile Indust 

Fla Water & Util 
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Jones & Frederick 
Lenahan Window 
L. F. Poppel Co. 
Metropolitan Bank 
Miami Window, Pfd 
Morrison’s Caf 
Nuclear Re Chem 
One Hour Valet 
Pearce-Simpson 
Permachen 

Perrine Industries 
Pompano Beach Bank 
Realsite 

State Fire & Cas 
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include all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call 
Hertz anytime you need a 
dependable truck—fast! 


HERTZ 


Truck rental 





Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 








The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
= Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended 
as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 


St. Petersburg 
| 445—16th St. South 
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People ... and Changes 





BEN HILL GRIFFIN, JR., of Frost- 
proof, has been elected to the board of 
directors of Alico Land Development Co. 
Alico owns some 236,000 acres of land 
being developed for citrus, cattle, timber 
and leasing for farming and _pasturage 
purposes. 

Griffin is president of Griffin Industries, 
Inc., and the Citrus and Chemical Bank 
of Bartow, as well as state representative 
from Polk County. 


SeaView Industries, Inc., of Miami, has 
appointed CHARLES STANLEY CRANE 
sales manager for SeaView’s new aviation 
and industrial building division. 
ee ee Crane formerly man- 
aged Firestone stores in 
several northern states 
and was a branch man- 
ager for Cooper Tire and 
Rubber Company, in II- 
linois. He has been as- 
sociated with Maule 
Industries of Miami and 
was sales manager for 
Gem Manufacturing Co. 

He will present SeaView’s new prefab- 
ricated aircraft building for private planes. 


Crane 


NORMAN W. HEARN will fill the new- 
ly created position of assistant manager of 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 
He will take over duties of the research 
division and the agriculture and trade de- 
velopment department, both of which have 
been abolished. Hearn has been sales man- 
ager of the Ferman Oldsmobile Company 
of Tampa for the past six years. 


General sales manager of Pepsi Cola 
Bottling Company of Orlando is PAUL M. 
TURCOTTE. He has been with Pepsi 
for eight years, formerly as assistant re- 
gional manager at Atlanta. 


CLAYTON T. LYONS has been named 
to the new position of manager of pur- 
chasing and transportation for International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. of Bartow. 
Lyons, who joined the company in 1952, 
will supervise the separate purchasing and 
transportation departments. 


JESS KNIGHT, formerly with Southern 
Bell Telephone Company in Homestead, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
company’s Central Florida division at Or- 
lando. He succeeds R. H. STARR, who 
has been transferred to Jacksonville. 


CLAUDE J. YATES, vice president and 
general manager of Florida operations for 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., has been elected to the board of 
American Fire and Casualty Co. of Or- 
lando. 


ROBERT S. MACRUM is administrative 
assistant to the president of Automatic 
Merchandising, Inc., of Tampa. Macrum 
recently retired as brigadier general of 
the USAF. 
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GUY A. ELSBERRY was named Tampa 
Mercantile Claims Division manager for 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Elsberry, who has 
been with the company since 1946, suc- 
ceeds EUGENE NUPP, who was trans- 
ferred to Winston Salem, N. C. 


S. KEPPLE PRATT has been appointed 
assistant to J. A. McDERMOTT, vice pres- 
ident in charge of pulp and paper manu- 
facturing for the St. Regis Paper Co. Pratt, 
who will be headquartered at Jacksonville, 
will be in charge of all kraft pulp and 
paper manufacturing which includes St. 
Regis’ Pensacola plant. He was formerly 
manager of the company’s mill at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Arvida Corporation has elected JOHN 
E. SHUEY and ROY H. HAWKINS, of 
Miami to the board of directors. 

Shuey is executive vice president of S. 
A. Lynch, Miami and a director of the 
Miami Beach Federal Savings and Loan 
Association and the Southeastern Natural 
Gas Co. Hawkins is vice president of 
Bessemer Properties, Inc., Miami, and a 
director of the First National Bank of Mi- 
ami, Florida Home Insurance Co. and the 
American Bankers Life Insurance Co., both 
of Miami. 


The new directors fill the places vacated 


by the resignation of MILTON N. WEIR, 
SR. and JOHN H. WEIR. 


ROBERT W. MORRELL has _ been 
named district sales manager for four 
southeastern states by 
In-Sink-Erator Manufac- 
turing Company, of Ra- 

cine, Wisconsin. 

Morrell previously was 
district manager for the 
state of Florida. In his 
new position he will be 

¥ responsible for sales in 
Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. 


Morrell 


He will represent the firm’s complete line 
of garbage disposers. 


JOHN R. KELLY, director of utilities 
at Gainesville, has been elected president 
of the Florida Municipal Utilities Associa- 
tion. He succeeds CHARLES PULLEY, 
of Tallahassee, who has been named to 
the board of directors. 

Other officers include: M. E. ROSAM, 
Key West, vice president and DAN McIN- 
TOSH, Lakeland, treasurer. MAC CUN- 
NINGHAM, Lakeland, was reappointed 
executive secretary. 


Directors of American Title Insurance 
Company of Miami have elected PETER 
J. ARANEO vice president in charge of 
the company’s Jacksonville division. Aran- 
eo, formerly assistant to the president of 
Title and Trust Company of Florida at 
Jacksonville, has been in the title insur- 
ance field for 20 years. 


The newly formed Florida Equipment 
Distributors Association has elected NEIL 
FINN, of Finn Machin- 
ery Company, Miami, 
president for the coming 
year. KEN HEROLD, 
Highway Equipment and 
Supply, Orlando, is vice 
president. Secretary is 
MARTIN MEYER, Blan- 
chard Machinery, Inc., 
North Miami, and DON 
DYBLE, General Engine 

Company, Tampa, is 


Finn 
and Equipment 
treasurer. 

The association represents all the prin- 
cipal construction equipment distributors 
throughout the state and is headquartered 
at Jacksonville Beach. 


New president of the Florida Bankers 
Association is GEORGE H. BRANNEN, 
president of the Bank of Inverness. Bran- 
nen is also chairman of the board and 
president of the Dunnellon State Bank 
and the Crystal River Bank, agent for the 
American Oil Company and _ represents 
several insurance companies in Citrus 
County. 


WOODROW W. STOREY, has been 
named contracts director of the Martin 
Company’s Orlando Division. Storey, who 
was formerly with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, replaces JOHN L. GRABBER, who 
has resigned to accept a position with the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


The West Florida Natural Gas Company 
has named FRANK NELSON, JR. general 
manager of all of the company’s Panama 
City properties. Nelson, who has been 
associated with the firm for the past 20 
years, is a member of the executive board 
and board of directors and secretary-treas- 
urer of the corporation. He recently re- 
tired as city commissioner and mayor of 
Panama City. 


JOHN T. HARTLEY has been named 
vice president, corporate marketing, for 
Radiation, Inc., at Mel- 
bourne. Hartley, who has 
been with the firm since 
1956, is responsible for 
integrated corporate sales 
efforts for all divisions 
and subsidiaries. He will 
supervise evaluation and 
assignment of product 
line areas, and the es- 
tablishment and _ opera- 
tion of district sales offices. 

Hartley was formerly executive assist- 
ant to the vice president, operations, and 
on special assignment as program manager 
for the company’s Dyna-Soar project. 

ROY W. MURRAY, JR., formerly East- 
ern marketing director, has been promoted 
to director of marketing. EDWARD J. 
WEISS was named director of contracts. 


Hartley 








Minute Maid Company has promoted 
GEORGE BORYSEWICH to controller. 
He succeeds JOHN ST. JOHN, who is 
vice president and treasurer of the Minute 
Maid International Division of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. He will be in charge 
of all general accounting and tax functions 
of Minute Maid. 

New officers of Minute Maid Groves 
Corp. are WILLIAM E. SPEELER, pres- 
ident, and WILLIAM J. JONES, vice pres- 
ident. DANIEL DRAPER is treasurer and 
DAVID C. LATHAM, secretary. 


THEODORE H. RISCH has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the New- 
port Industries Division of Heyden New- 
port Chemical Corp. Formerly field sales 
manager for the Corporation’s Heyden 
Chemical Division, he will be in charge 
of all marketing activities at the Pensacola 
headquarters. 


U. S. Amalgated Constructors, Inc., of 
Tampa, promoted J. T. SPENCER to 
general superintendent of 
the commercial building 
firm. 

Spencer has been with 
the company since Feb- 
ruary as job superinten- 
dent. In his new position 
he will be in charge of 
all construction opera- 
tions, including supervis- 
Spencer ion of the company’s job 
superintendents. 

Prior to joining the Tampa company, 
Spencer was superintendent on power 
plant projects and chemical installations 
throughout the South and Southwest. 


SERVICES 


INDUSTRY 


A Miles reference for 
professional help. 








New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. 0. Box 1951 Phone: HEmlock 8-7521 








DAVIS, ERB . 
% A Mbit 


TAMPA 


Insurance Brokers 
* Estate Analysis 
* Pension Plans 
* Business Planning 











Diebold, Inc., bank equipment and sys- 
tems pain has appointed ROBERT L. 

4 “gg RUDOLPH as systems 

consultant for south Flor- 
ida. 
Rudolph was formerly 
vice president of Pan 
American Bank of Miami, 
in charge of their charge 
plan program and redi- 
credit plan. He _ also 
served as field mortgage 
Rudolph consultant for the Flag- 
ler Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Miami. 

He will service banks, savings and loan 
associations and governmental agencies in 
the area from Vero Beach south to Key 
West. 


L. JAMES KEEHLEY has opened a 
new industrial management consulting 
firm, Beta Manufacturing Consultants, in 
Orlando. He was formerly manager of a 
similar firm in Indianapolis, Ind. Services 
are provided in management and produc- 
tion engineering, industrial and public re- 
lations, personnel services and supervisory 
and management training. 


RICHARD C. ALDINGER has been ap- 
pointed a medical service representative 
for the Baxter Travenol division of Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc. He will represent the 
pharmaceutical and medical equipment 
manufacturers in the Miami area. He was 
previously administrator of the Jackson 
Memorial Hospital in Miami. 


C. R. LANMAN, Jacksonville banking 
executive, has been named deputy admin- 
istrator for financial assistance in the Small 
Business Administration. 


Motorola Communications and Electron- 
ics, Inc. has named two zone sales man- 
agers. ROBERT W. SCHIEFERSTIN, 
with headquarters in Orlando, will super- 
vise the design and sale of radio systems 
in central Florida. DAVID N. ROBERTS, 
zone sales manager in northern Florida, 
will have offices in Jacksonville. 


The General Electric Company has pro- 
moted four plant engineers to managerial 
positions at its Pinellas peninsula plant. 
Appointed were: DAVID E. LANE and 
E. L. TINNES, of Clearwater, ARNOLD 
KENLY, of Largo, and IRWIN W. 
BRAUN, of St. Petersburg. Each of the 
new managers will be responsible for a 
specific phase of production engineering. 


HOWARD S. OWNLEY has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager for Tam- 
iami Freightways..He has served as dis- 
trict manager for the International For- 
warding Co. of Louisville, Ky. and di- 
rector of sales for B. B. & I. Motor Freight 
of Bloomington, Ind. 


ZACK C. RICHARDSON has been pro- 
moted to the newly established position of 
division sales manager for the St. Peters- 
burg division of the Florida Power Cor- 
poration. He was previously supervisor of 
industrial development for the FPC system. 


INDUSTRIAL © AERIAL © ADVERTISING 


SANDY GANDY 


hotagraply 


238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fila. 








We have top-rated clients who 
need personnel with or without 
capital. 


JACK KIMBALL ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 
Management Consultants 


617 Stovall Professional — 
Tampa, Fila. hone 20084 








HEART OF FLORIDA 


Choice commercial and _ industrial 
location just two miles south of 
Belleview 12 miles south of Ocala 
fronting on 4-lane Highway 441-27. 


BELLEVIEW ACRES, INC. 
Box 467 CHerry 5-260] 
Belleview, Fla. 








EARN $7,500 per year on a part time 
basis—full time men and women 
earn much more selling better known, 
quality MUTUAL FUNDS .. . the 
exciting, new multi-billion dollar 
industry. You are invited to a 
Demonstration-Explanatory meeting. 
Phone for appointment. 


See adv. page 37 this issue. 








An office for you... 
In TAMPA 


We have complete office facilities and 
secretarial help for your company’s use 
in Tampa. We can provide office space, 
conference room, typing, phone service, 
appointment and reservation service, 
dictating equipment, duplicating, notary 
public, etc. Phone 8-0294 or write us. 


A-Z BUSINESS SERVICE 


442 West Lafayette Tampa 














Small town business... 

Our organization is devoted to developing 
and promoting small towns and small business. 
After surveying your business or town we 
make down to earth recommendations based 
on survey results and our many years in the 
small town business field. Ask for a copy of 

our monthly publication, “Small Town 
Business Tips.” 


James D. Bruner, Florida director 
JON STEWART SERVICES 


Box 512 Gulf Breeze, Fla. 
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An Index of TREND Features — 12 Months 





Extra copies of most issues available, cost 35¢. 
Send orders to Florida Trend, P.O. Box 150, Tampa. 


MAY, 1960 

Developer Revitalizes Hard-Sell—Coral Ridge 
Properties, Inc. sells homesites with hoop-la. 
A Closer Look at Prep Schools—A survey story 
to aid parents in selecting the best school for 
their children’s needs. 

Septic Tanks Face Extinction—Minature sew- 
age treatment plants are making septic tanks 
obsolete. 

A Utility is Hit by Office Seekers—General 
Telephone Company attracts politicians seeking 
publicity. 

Scott Kelly—Polk’s Young Hopeful-Politically- 
minded businessman—a 1964 gubernatorial 
prospect. 


JUNE, 1960 

Gov. Collins Looks at Industry—Collins’ opin- 
ions on industrial shortcomings and necessary 
legislation. 

Brick-Manufacturing Potential—Florida clays 
and cheap source of fuel could bring industry 
to the state. 

Misleading Ads Draw Fire—Trend tells definite 
steps to eliminate these “rotten apples.” 
Have T-Square Will Travel—Wellman-Lord 
Engineering, Inc. boosts success with top 
technical experts. 

Vocational Training—Florida needs more tech- 
nical training to keep up with industry’s 
demands. 

Boss of the Perry Empire—John Perry is 
strictly business in running his newspaper- 
radio-T.V. operations. 


JULY, 1960 

Auto Auction King—Joel Strickland controls a 
$25 million a year chain of auto auctions 
throughout the state. 

The Quincy Story—tTrend points out a small 
town’s enthusiasm and programs for industrial 
development. 

New Ideas for Old Hotels—Former plush hotels 
are being developed for a wide variety of 
purposes. 

Right to Work?—President of the national 
right-to-work committee reviews unions’ tac- 
tics in fighting this law. 

The Organization Builder—Charles Woodbury 
heads three major Pensacola’ enterprises 
through top-notch organization. 


AUGUST, 1960 

The Banana Import Story—Modern methods 
— imports of the perishable “green 
gold.” 

Florida’s Largest Citrus Grower—C. E. Brad- 
shaw’s citrus holdings extend to several 
corporations. 

1960 Florida Football Review—aA line-up of top 
prospects for the coming season. 

Flood Control Lags Critically—Red tape and 
lack of funds are hampering its progress but 
unified program offers a solution. 

R. J. Reynolds Starts New Airline—Tobacco 
heir’s “Golden Isles” line uses small planes 
for short hops between Florida cities. 

Home Grown Mutual Fund—Diversified inter- 
ests promise steady growth and safeguard 
against economic breakdown for Palm Beach’s 
Florida Growth Fund. 


1818-22 12th AVE., TAMPA 
PHONE 4-3378 


100 S. MAIN ST., ORLANDO 
PHONE GA 2-06ll 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 

The Tampa Story—Tampa must overcome 
stumbling blocks to become a transportation 
and industrial center. 

Southern Conservatism ?—Results from voting 
tabulations show southern representatives to 
Congress aren’t conservative. 

Bootlegged Trucking—Evasion of I.C.C. regu- 
lations by some truckers endangers legitimate 
trucking. 

Big Splash at the Langford—wWilliam J. Cost 
employs community psychology and spectacu- 
lar promotion for acceptance of his Winter 
Park hotel. 


OCTOBER, 1960 

Florida’s Most Hated Tax — Inequities in 
assessments and levying the inventory tax are 
putting an unjust burden on some businessmen. 
Rathman Keeps in Shape—Jim Rathman, win- 
ner of the Indianapolis “500”, carries his 
knowledge and skill into the business world. 
town faces its prosperous neighbor, Naples, in 
Radiation, Inc.—The company’s growth paral- 
lels the space age which it serves, diversifica- 
tion is sought for greater stability. 

Florida’s Insurance Pioneer—Walter Hays, of 
Orlando, promotes higher standards and pri- 
vate enterprise in the insurance field. . 
Tourism Takes a Long Look—Tourist leaders 
discuss common problems and urge cooperation 
in promoting the state’s attractions. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 

How Far Behind? Road Building—Florida lags 
in construction of needed roads. Legislative 
interim committee seeks reforms in road 
department operations. 

Tax & Business Legislation—State Senator 
Sam Gibbons discusses legislative action and 
industry’s responsibilities. 

Ryder Rallies “Team” Spirit—Jim Ryder jour- 
neys throughout his trucking empire for closer 
employee communication. 

Everglades Wants its Court House—Historic 
town faces its prosperous neighbor, Naples, in 
battle for Collier County’s seat. 
Thoroughbred Catamaran—Tampa owned “Me- 
hitabel” offers new adventures in sailing. 


DECEMBER, 1960 

Seminoles, Inc.—Organization under federal 
charter has given the tribe a chance to develop 
its property for improved standards of living. 
Transition in Dade...Part I—Efficient metro- 
politan government and stable economy are 
primary goals in overcoming her inner-directed 
economy. 

Oasis in the ’Glades—‘‘Doc” Loach has con- 
verted a mangrove swamp into the “Isles of 
Capri,” near Naples. 

Young Contractor Shoots High—Robert Jacobs, 
president of Jacksonville construction com- 
pany, has $12 million construction program 
planned. 2 

An Oyster Comeback—Rehabilitation of Frank- 
lin County’s oyster industry may make Florida 
oysters the most important shellfish in the 
country. 





WINDOW CARDS 
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JANUARY, 1961 

Push-Button Selling—New developments in 
vending machines are creating a wide open 
field for selling to “captive markets.” 
Air-Conditioned Schools—Comparison of con- 
ventional and air-conditioned schools in Pinel- 
las County may mark a new trend in school 
construction. 

Transition in Dade...Part I1— Conflict of 
economic interests threatens Metro’s efforts 
at unified government. 

Mitchell Wolfson—Head of Wometco’s empire 
is a prime mover of off-street parking at 
Miami Beach. 

Management Learns-Unions Tarry—A three- 
fold program is helping management prepare 
itself for increasing union demands within the 
state. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 3 
Tampa’s One Day Pirates— The Gasparilla 
Krewe relies on military strategy for its 
annual invasion. 

Shell Home Building Goes Public — Public 
financing enables shell home builders to cash 
in on lucrative mortgages. 

Snap Back in Florida Keys—Despite dire pre- 
dictions after Hurricane Donna, Keys resi- 
dents are preparing for an even bigger tourist 
season. 

The Business of Racing Horses—Many bizzare 
aspects accompany the year-round maintenance 
of the famed Hialeah track. 

Service Station Glut—More franchised retail 
gasoline dealers want out of the over-crowded 
business. 

Soil Cement—A low cost street building pro- 
cess offers relief from high maintenance costs, 


MARCH, 1961 

Planning and Zoning—Lack of general en- 
abling legislation necessary for sound planning 
hinders Florida’s bid for new plants. 
Backwoods Counties— Calhoun and Liberty, 
living on state handouts and unable to develop 
their own potentials, challenge business and 
political leaders. 

Scallop Find Stirs East Coast—Discovery of a 
huge scallop bed may make Sebastian the 
center of a new industry. 

Florida Legislative Survey—A survey of what 
lawmakers think of upcoming issues in the 
new session. 

Small Town Industry—Haines City’s new in- 
dustrial development corporation and _ Illinois 
industrialist have brought in two new manu- 
facturers. 

Big Push in Outdoor Advertising—One of the 
state’s fastest growing industries needs more 
space for its signs. 


APRIL, 1961 

Horse and Buggy Attitudes—Keen observa- 
tions by Frederick H. Bair, planning and 
zoning consultant, point out needed reforms 
in government. 

How to Hire Executives—Florida companies 
have unique problems in filling top manage- 
ment positions. 

More Industry for W. Palm Beach—aAn aris- 
tocracy of big name-plants sparks its economy, 
as space age industry moves in. 

J. Arthur Turner—Salesmanship and top qual- 
ity work have built one of the nation’s largest 
electrical service firms. 

Orlando Meets Parking Challenge — Orlando 
typifies the strife accompanying municipalities’ 
programs for off-street parking. 
Ex-Governors Disagree—LeRoy Collins’ pro- 
posal to allow a governor to succeed himself 
brought mixed reaction from other ex- 
governors. 

Hard Way to Build a Golf Course—Jackson- 
ville’s private Deerwood course reverses tra- 
ditional development procedures. 





Retired executives. Jon Stewart 
Services (see our ad in Trend) needs 
area directors in Florida. Satisfying 
creative selling. Part time. Contact 
work with business groups. Write 
and tell us about yourself. Box 512, 
Gulf Breeze, Florida. 
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Trade Calendar 





MAY 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., 1-6, Pier ‘66’ 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (125). Contact: Dan Shaw, 
Pier "66" Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Chapter, American Public Works Assn., 
4-6, Azure Tides, Sarasota (75). Contact: Wil- 
liam Bryant, City Engineer, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Furniture Travelers, 4-7, Jacksonville 
(100). Contact: George Heady, 4012 Sierra 
Madre Dr., Jacksonville. 

Fla Furniture Dealers Assn., 4-7, Jacksonville 
(300). Contact: Homer Brunkhorst, 525 
Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 

Brundadge Motor Parts, 7-9, Pier ‘66’ Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale (20). Contact: Dan Shaw, Pier 
"66" Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Ins. Co., 7-10, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (150). 
Contact: David S. Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Roadside Business Assn., 11-13, Jackonville 
(100). Contact: C. J. Gunti, 459 E. 16th St., 
Jacksonville. 

Fla. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 11-14, 
Jacksonville (1000). Contact: Henry Cook, 604 
Hogan St., Jacksonville. 

A iated Plumbing & Mechanical Contractors 
of Fla., 11-13, St. Petersburg (350). Contact: 
Frank Wesley, Jr. P. O. Box 562, Lakeland. 

Institute of Real Estate Management, 15-20, 
Dupont Plaza, Miami (80). Contact: Enrique 
Valledor, Pres., 219 N.E. Sth St. Miami. 

Life of Georgia Ins. Co., 17-19, Far Horizons, 
Sarasota (125). 

Fla. Professional Photographers Assn., 17-20, 
Jacksonville (300). Contact: Bill Dishinger, 2546 
Riverside, Jacksonville. 

S.E. Fisheries Assn., 20-22, Jacksonville (300). 
Contact: Charlie Bevis, Tallahassee. 

Southeastern Dairy Marketing Clinic, 22-24, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (250). 
Contact: George R. Ware, Independent Dairy 
Farmers Assoc., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Grove Laboratories, Inc. of St. Louis, 23-28, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (70) 
Contact: David S. Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Production Credit Assn. of Fila., 24-26, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: John L. Marshall, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 


JUNE 

Fla. Fashion Mart, 4-5, Hillsboro & Floridan 
Hotels, Tampa (900). Contact:- Ralph Turner, 
Pres., 905 Langford Bldg., Miami 32. 

Fla. Industrial Wastes Assn., 4-7, Clearwater 
(125). Contact: Dr. J. J. Bristow, P. O. Box 
905, Dunedin. 

Golden Anniversary of Naval Aviation, 6-11, 
Pensacola (20,000). Contact: 330 Brent Bidg., 
Pensacola. 

Paper Industry Management Assn., 7-9, Jack- 
sonville (850). Contact: Harry E. Weston, 10 N. 
Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

State Assn. of Court Clerks of Fila., 8-10, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (150) 
Contact: Frank Marks, Broward County Court- 
house, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Post Office Clerks, 15-17, New Terrace, 
Sarasota (250). Contact: Thomas Wynn, Post 
Office, Sarasota. 

Fla. Council of Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America, 15-18, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (200). Contact: Emanuel 
me, Jr., 2380 S.W. 35th Ave., Ft. Lauder- 
ale. 

Nat'l Sales Executive Assn., 16-19, Pier ‘'66” 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (150). Contact: Dan Shaw, 
Pier “66” Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Inst. of Laundering and Cleaning, 23-25, 
Clearwater (450). Contact: Richard E. Pearson, 
Exec. Mgr., 1703 Mockingbird Lane, Lakeland 
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Just a reminder to tell you how much all of us on 

the Coast Line appreciate our Florida customers. 

And because we do, we hope to make you as happy as 
we are—by working to give you the most efficient, 

most complete freight and passenger services available 


anywhere. Whatever you ship, whenever you ship 





or travel—into, or out of the Southeast 








Coastal 6—you can depend on 


Coast Line. 


Serving the Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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FLORIDA LAWMAKERS talked hard times for 
months before the 1961 session of the Legislature 
met, but they assembled amid extensive improve- 
ments and additions in the ancient capitol at Talla- 
hassee. Galleries had been glassed in, the press was 
in glass bubbles on floor level in the House, on gal- 
lery level in the Senate. A glass walled pedestrian 
bridge had been built across busy Pensacola Street 
to connect the capitol with a private building where 
private offices were created for representatives. 


IS GOVERNOR BRYANT’S $765 MILLION revenue 
forecast for the next biennium too optimistic? State 
Comptroller Ray Green thinks so, along with several 
key legislators, including Senator Wilson Carraway, 
a Tallahassee banker who is chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Appropriations Committee. The Governor 
is pushing a $772 million spending program in the 
Legislature. This is $43 million more than was re- 
commended by the State Budget Commission. Bryant 
foresees a $7 million balance next June 30 in the 
working capital fund. However, March tax collec- 


tions fell five per cent under collections in March, 
1960. 


GENERAL REACTION OF LEGISLATORS to Gov- 
ernor Bryant’s program for the biennium beginning 
July 1, has been favorable, but there is grumbling 
about his failure to support teacher pay raises. Rep- 
resentative Fred Karl, of Volusia, introduced a bill 
calling for a $750 across-the-board pay increase des- 
pite Bryant’s contention that even if revenues ex- 
ceeded his forecast by $15 million, this would still 
provide only one-fifth of the $750 sought. Bryant 
proposed selective pay increases if any or all of the 
$15 million materializes. 


LAWS PROPOSED in the current Legislature cover a 
wide front. One, favored by Governor Bryant, would 
do away with second primaries. A broad decent 
literature bill would include films as well as publi- 
cations. Another proposed law would require finger- 
printing of legislators along with school teachers and 
employees. 


ONE OF THE FIRST BILLS before the Legislature, 
sponsored by the Senate Roads Committee and re- 
commended by the Governor, called for lifting, until 
June 30, the highway code requirement to maintain 
a 20 per cent cash reserve on contractual obligations. 
This was designed to permit the new administration 
to award $3 million a month in primary contracts. 
Governor Bryant had been complaining bitterly be- 
cause he could not contract for primary roads al- 
though $1941, million in roads ik bridges were be- 
ing built under contracts awarded by the poviows 
administration. Counties are complaining that $4Y, 
million is still owed their secondary road funds from 
loans made from the primary fund under the former 
road board. In Washington some congressmen have 
been pressing for a deeper probe into Interstate 
Highway construction in Florida. 
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REDUCTION OF THE INTANGIBLES TAX, recom- 
mended by the Governor, met resistance from a good 
many legislators who argued that revenue should 
not be decreased in the face of increased spending, 
Bryant contended that halving the two-mill tax on 
Class B intangibles would stimulate inflow of cap- 
ital needed to finance industrial expansion and that, 
in the long run, revenue would be increased. The 
1957 Legislature increased the tax from one mill to 
two mills. Bryant recommends a 1% mill tax for 
the two years beginning next January, and one mill 
beginning January 1, 1964. 


TO CURB THE SOARING CRIME RATE in metro- 
politan areas, a statewide gun control law was be- 
ing pushed early in the current session of the Florida 
Legislature. Backed by the Florida Fraternal Order 
of Police, Peace Officers Association, Sheriffs Associ- 
ation and Chiefs of Police Association, it would re- 
— licensing of firearms dealers and ban window 

isplay of small arms. 


STATE SENATOR DAVID, of Hollywood, former 7 
speaker of the House, wasn’t surprised at being as- 
signed to the least important Senate committees and 
the least convenient offices in the 1961 Florida Legis- 
lature. His unsuccessful campaign last year for Gov- 


ernor was marked by frequent blasts at the Pork = 
Chop Gang. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S PROPOSED supplemental 
public works appropriation budget went to Congress 
with an additional $724,000 for Florida projects, in- 
cluding $195,000 for advance planning of the cross- 
state barge canal. 

Duval County legislators planned to submit a bill call- 
ing for revenue from statewide sources to purchase 
canal rights-of-way. They refused to back a bill 
which would require only Duval, Clay, Putnam, 
Marion, Levy ol Citrus to bear right-of-way costs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM to aid depressed 
areas and boost jobless pay met strong resistance 
from Florida, which stands to lose much more than 
it will gain. 

State Industrial Commission Chairman A. Worley 
Brown estimated that Florida employers would pay 
$25 million more to the federal government, but 
Florida’s unemployment workers would get only $10 
million in benefits. The other $15 million would go 
to unemployed in other states. 

Employers in ten southern states, including Florida, 
were faced with paying out $134'4 million and get- 
ting back $80 million for the unemployed of their 
areas. 

Brown opposed the President’s depressed area program 
because it would retard migration of industry to 
Florida. He said that with the possible exception 
of Calhoun, no Florida — would qualify for as- 
sistance under the federal aid program which called 
for long term loans at low interest to help industries. 
This would aid depressed area industries who might 
be encouraged to move to Florida, Brown contended. 








| cement can take local traffic the first day. 


Note to taxpayers: 


Up to 75% of the materials are free when 


streets are paved with 


soil-cement | 


—- 


It’s stronger inch for inch than any PORTLAND } 
—= 





other paving material except concrete. CEMENT 


CROSS SECTION + 

Tax saving, low-cost streets can be attractive long-life streets. The 

answer is modern soil-cement. 

Soil, usually right on the site, portland cement and water are all that’s 

needed. Mix together, roll solid, add a bituminous topping—the job’s 

done! Even worn out gravel and blacktop street material can be broken 


up and mixed in. Modern machines and skilled street crews can lay 
several blocks a day. No mess and inconvenience for you, either. Soil- 


SOIL-CEMENT 











Initial cost is low. And there’s little or no maintenance. Sound rea- 
sons why more and more communities throughout our nation are using NX 
soil-cement pavement to get good streets with few tax dollars. Write for MW GQ CW 

| free information. MODERN N 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION soil-cement \ 
dnaiectcpeintes binge on esta unafraid omen tcncrce SNA 





Modern Products Deserve Modern Packaging 


Plastic packaging is as modern as day after tomorrow! If you make a product — liquid, 
cream or powder — that needs to be packaged, then you should investigate the complete 
range of low, medium, or high-density blow-molded polyethelene bottles, jars and packages 
by Florida Plastics. There’s more eye appeal, thus more buy appeal, in plastic packaging. 
They, can be made in any shape, design or color, to suit your need — to fit your specifica- 
tions, and at prices competitive with other materials. 


For flexible or semi-rigid plastic bottles and packaging . . . extremely light in weight 
but tough and durable as they come . . . you can rely on POLY-GUARD blow-molded 
bottles by Florida Plastics. They can’t scratch — they won't discolor, rust, break or 
corrode. We can supply a large variety of stock bottles in standard shapes, sizes or 


colors. Or let us show you how little it costs to make up a special distinctive package 
design especially for you. 


Insist on Investigate: Custom Molding 


¥ Check with us on complete custom molding — either injection 
POLY- r blow molding. We can mold anything in plastic — from ? 

. ~ oy ee ee a a : It you have a packaging 
plastic your dies — or make up special dies in our own design and problem call our represen- 
die department. We'll work with you on your product plan- tative today! 
ning, without cost or obligation. 
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FLORIDA PLASTICS, Inc. 


PALMETTO. FLORIDA 


Where Plastic Package Design is an Advanced Art” 





